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Perfection 3155 
Oil Heater 
55,000 B.T.U. 
(up to 6 rooms) 
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See the heater that pays for itself! 
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low fire. Keeps you cozy on the coldest useful heat from every drop of oil. 
day, yet never wastes money overheating 
in mild weather. 


This saves dollars 
from going up 





AND AUTOMATIC CONTROLS.* Finest avail- 


able. The thermostat turns the fire from high Ask your dealer, or let us send you free Perfection bookiet. 


or low to money-saving pilot as needed, with- 
cut you having to think about it. (*optional) 
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A RIDE TO REMEMBER 


BN pyrene 


Every afternoon at 3:30 a California Zephyr in glittering 
stainless steel moves proudly out of Chicago on its journey 
to San Francisco, over the Burlington, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western, and the Western Pacific. 

A memorable travel experience is in store for the fortunate 
passengers. Riding in Vista Dome reclining-chair cars or 
advanced-type sleeping-car accommodations, they will travel 
in luxurious comfort through some of the most magnificent 
scenery on earth—and on a schedule that lets them enjoy 
the breathtaking stretches by daylight. 

Built by The Budd Company, the entire fleet of six new 
California Zephyrs has every comfort and safety feature that 


BETHLEHEM 
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modern engineering can provide. The wheels of wrought 
steel and the forged-steel axles that carry these new trains 
on their swift, smooth journeys over the Colorado Rockies, 
through the scenic marvels of California’s Feather River 
Canyon, across miles of rich farmlands, were manufactured 
by Bethlehem Steel. 

The California Zephyrs are not the first ‘trains of this 
famous fleet to run on Bethlehem wheels and axles. The 
original Burlington Zephyrs which fifteen years ago sig- 
nalized the opening of a new era in railroad passenger 
travel, as well as other Zephyrs that followed, were also 
equipped with tried-and-proved Bethlehem wheels and axles. 


STEEL < a 


SERVES THE NATION 















TED ALLEN 
establishes New 





TED ALLEN 
4-TIME NATIONAL 
CHAMPION 


THERE’S AMAZING 


WH 
a: 


in motor oil, too! | 
Sound your “Z” 
for PENNZOIL 


IT FLOWS FAST- 


instant protection while 
your engine warms up! 


/T STAYS TOUGH- 


lasting lubrication no 
matter how hard you drive! 








At better dealers, coast to coast 


“Registered Trade Mark Member Penn. Grade Crude Oil Ass'n . Permit No 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 


Talking It Over 


by Graham Patterson 


The Heart of America 


America is known the world 
over for its generosity in sharing its 
bounties with others less fortunate. If 
wanted proof of the inherent 
kindliness of the American people, he 
need look no further than the mag- 
nificent response to the appeal of the 
Community Chests of America in its 
annual Red Feather campaign for 
funds. 

For rich as this country is, there 
are many who-need a helping hand at 
times, because of illness, age, accident, 
broken homes and other conditions be- 
yond their control. The bright little 
Red Feather, worn proudly by the 20 
million people who each year give to 
support the Community Chests of 
America, is inspiring proof that 
America does have a heart—and a 
big one. 


one 


* * * 


Years ago, following an old 
American pattern of living, commu- 
nity people decided it was best to 
work together for all and to give once 
for all. Since then, the Community 
Chest idea has spread far and wide 
over the country. There are now Com- 
munity Chests in 1,250 cities and 
towns, where 14,000 Red Feather serv- 
ices are at work day and night, avail- 
able to everyone. 

When you see an article in a 
magazine about our rising divorce 
rate, do you say “Someone should do 
something about that — especially 
about the children orphaned by the 
breakup of homes?” When you con- 
tribute to Red Feather, you are doing 
something about it. When you see 
a crippled man or woman, do you say 
“Somebody ought to help such handi- 
capped people to make a living?” 
Your contributions to Red Feather are 
helping. 


* * *% 


The lady in the dark blue uni- 
form, who carries the little black bag 
—the visiting nurse—always ready to 
bring nursing care to new mothers, 
sick children, bedridden old people, 
is another Red Feather service. Skilled 
counseling to correct marital malad- 
justments and other family problems 
that cause the breakup of families is 
another Red Feather service; so is the 
providing of financial aid, hospital 
care, day nurseries and foster homes. 

The good things you make pos- 
sible by your contribution to the 
Community Chest campaign seem end- 
less. Among Red Feather services are: 
child guidance clinics, children’s aid 





A way. Your help brings security. 


societies, homes for the aged, mater- 
nity homes, social hygiene, aid to the 
handicapped, neighborhood — houses, 
clinics, hospitals, community centers. 
Community Chest contributions help 
support the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, 
boys’ clubs, Camp Fire Girls, summer 
camps, USO, YMCA, YWCA, Salva- 
tion Army, Travelers Aid, interracial 
committees, and many others. 


* * * 


National leaders heartily en- 
dorse the Community Chest campaign. 
J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, says: “I have 
always been impressed by the manner 
in which the Community Chest bene- 
fits everyone in the community re- 
gardless of race or creed. The Red 
Feather services render valuable aid 
to law enforcement organizations by 
combatting the many factors which 
contribute to juvenile delinquency and 
criminal activities.” 

Your contribution to your Com- 
munity Chest will mean more to you 
when you realize your dollars are buy- 
ing the warm security of a good foster 
home for a frightened child, the joy of 
self-reliance for the handicapped man 
or woman who has learned how to 
earn a living again, the blessed relief 
of the sick person whose recovery is 
hastened by the knowledge that some- 
one cares. 
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Between 
Ourselves 





$100 Million: Paturinper Aug. 

24, page 19, places national debt at 
$254,514,866,156. PATHFINDER, same is- 
sue, page 32, places national debt at 
254.4 billion. What’s a hundred million 
between pages? 

Irnvinc B. ZEICHNER 

Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 


The debt was rising at the rate of 
$100 million a day. Page 19 was checked 
a day after page 32. Two days later the 
debt was $254.7 billion.—Ed. 


Inverted Scripture: The article 
“Scriptural Preserve” (Religion, Aug. 
24) was interesting, but it is apparent 
that the writer of the article does not 
read the ancient Hebrew. The Isaiah 
scroll picture was printed upside-down. 

ExvarineE Harrison, Arlington, N. J. 


Pathfinder’s Religion editor shares 
Miss Harrison’s righteous indignation, 
and wishes Pathfinder’s printers were 
Hebrew scholars.—Ed. 


Good Music: In Radio-TV (Aug. 
24) you tell of a Mr. Trier who “. 
found out that California had not a single 
radio station that broadcasts classical 
music . .. 14 hours out of the 17-hour 
broadcasting day.” Apparently he missed 
radio station KSMO in San Mateo, which 
has a 17-hour broadcasting day and av- 
erages 14 hours of classical and semi- 
classical music a day. It, too, bans sing- 
ing commercials, and publishes a month- 
ly program guide at $1 a year... . If 
Mr. Trier’s family will live in the San 
Francisco Bay area, perhaps he would 
be willing to join them. 

Mrs. Haptey E. MarsHBURN 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Resources: Congratulations on the 
addition of Resources to the many fine 
departments of PATHFINDER. 

Since the word conservation is, un- 
fortunately, still a stranger to many peo- 
ple and carries the connotation of only 
preservation to many others, the heading 
of Resources seems a wise choice. 


Jay H. Price, Milwaukee, Wis. 


British Crisis: I do not think that 
Marshall aid will see us independent by 
1952, partly because of the conditions 
America imposed on the previous loan by 
which we agreed not to discriminate 
against American goods. This means we 
have to go on importing from the States 
many things we could buy from non-dol- 
lar sources... . 

We haven’t got the dollars to buy 
the goods we need from America. Even 
with Marshall aid it would seem that we 
are not going to get sufficient dollars by 
our exports to the States and dollar coun- 
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< America's Favorite! 


We who send children to school appreciate 
the modern school bus for its safety and 
dependability, especially where traffic is 
particularly heavy. Picking the kids up and 
getting them home on time means a lot, and 
depends on good engines with dependable 
spark plugs. That's where Champion enters 
the picture. For over a quarter-century this 
spark plug—because of its dependability— 
has been first in public preference in every 
engine field you can name, solid evidence 
that it’s the best spark plug. Always ask for 
and insist on getting Champion Spark Plugs for 
your car for peak performance and economy. 


FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 


USE THE SPARK PLUGS CHAMPIONS USE! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Harry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 








How a little Oguct \ =\N 


takes the fight 
out of friction! 


a a train around a curve takes 


extra locomotive power due to the 
friction of the wheels against the rails. 

But another, and more serious, 
effect of this friction was the wa 
steel wheel flanges ground off the rail 
head, making it necessary to replace 
the rail on sharp curves every few 
years. 

So railroad research engineers de- 
veloped an ingenious “flange-lubri- 
cator” which is installed on curves. 
As the train approaches the curve, the 
car wheels come in contact with a 
tripper bar which automatically 
squirts a measured amount of lubri- 
cant against the flanges. Friction is 
reduced to a minimum... the locomo- 
tive load is lessened...and the outside 
rails on curves wear two or three 
times longer. 

Finding new ways to make every 
detail of railroad operation more effi- 
cient calls for continuous research on 


hundreds of projects. It’s typical of 
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how American railroads are con- 
stantly on the alert to cut the cost 
and to improve the service of the 
nation’s most economical transporta- 
tion system. 

To keep improving America’s rail- 
road transportation network means 
constant investment, both in develop- 
ing new and better ways of railroad 
operation and in the actual installa- 
tion of research-proved innovations. 
And because the railroads have always 
given the “green light” to continuing 
improvement, the American people 
increasingly benefit from the thriftiest 


mass transportation in the world. 
~ 
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WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Femme pee 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR ia 
Every Monday evening over the ABC Network. > 





tries no matter how we try. You produce 
every darn thing yourself... . 

When it is realized that there is not 
the market in America for European 
goods sufficient to pay for American ex- 
ports—and when American business re- 
alizes that Marshall aid is not just a 
means so that Europe can buy its goods 
—the problem will have to be met square- 
ly. 

We are doing our very best to stand 
on our own two feet—but will America 
let us? Aye, there’s the rub. 

R. L. Yoratu, 
Talgarth, Brecon, United Kingdom. 


Left or Right: Your cover of Aug. 
24 shows Mrs. Critcherson with churn 
dasher in left hand, while in the explana- 
tion of the cover on page 11 she is pic- 





Pathfinder 


Which hand? Maybe this will settle it. 


tured with the dasher in her right hand. 
Is she ambidextrous? 
R. E. Kartrus, Glendale, Cal. 


ee] see by a glance at the cover 
of the Aug. 24 PATHFINDER and the pic- 
ture and explanation of the cover (page 
11) that PATHFINDER believes in giving 
both sides—even of pictures! 
Avice RaAcLanpb, Lexington, Ky. 


This is complicated. The Kodachrome 
cover shows Mrs. Critcherson as she 
posed, her left hand holding the dasher. 
In making a black print for the contents 
page, the engravers reversed the image. 
They were instructed to reverse it again 
—which would have restored the dasher 
to the left hand. They didn’t, so Mrs. 
Critcherson, churn, fireplace and baby 
appeared vice versa on page 11. Twenty 
other readers asked for an explanation. 


Mrs. Critcherson apparently didn’t mind. 
—Ed. 


Hyssop & Juniper: I was inter- 
ested in “Rx. Octopus Eggs” (Health, 
July 27) and its description of primitive 
remedies, including “hyssop” and “juni- 
per” for “festering sores.” In Leviticus 
14:6, the two are connected in the cere- 
mony for “sprinkling” the “leper” for 
his ulcerating sores. In the common ver- 
sions of the Bible we find the word “cedar 
wood,” but most scholars consider that 
the juniper tree is meant, as it was com- 
mon to the region. The Hebrew word is 
“eres,” while in Persian works of Ma- 
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teria Medica the word “aras” 
nym for the juniper. 

I should say that the difference be- 
tween the Bible accounts of the ceremon- 
ies for cleansing or healing differ from 
the accounts of other ancients in this: 
that the Lord is given the credit for the 
miracle, whereas the pagans attribute 
the healing to the means. So Dr. Stephan- 
ides may date his remedy at least 1500 
B.C. 


Rev. WittiAM G. Lowe, 


is a syno- 


Kingsley, Pa. 


Arm Thine Enemy?: This is a 
question that has been bothering me. 
When we think we are arming our allies 
in Europe, might we not really be arm- 
ing the Russians? 

When the French armies collapsed 
and the English were forced to retreat 
from Dunkirk the Germans must have 
captured an immense amount of war 
materials. One of the Union commanders 
(maybe Pope) had the honor of being 
called Stonewall Jackson’s) Commissary 
General. You get the idea? 

J. S. ConneE.LLy, Morehouse, Mo. 


Yes. The Confederate Army under 
Lee captured quantities of Union supplies 
at the Second Battle of Manassas. Pope, 
then commanding the Union Army, has 
sometimes been referred to as “Lee’s 
Quartermaster General” as a result of 
that debacle. “Stonewall” Jackson com- 
manded one wing of Lee’s army in that 
engagement.—Ed. 


Baptists: You have quoted (Aug. 
24) from the Christian Herald to the 
effect that the Methodist denomination is 
the largest in the U.S. and that the 
Southern Baptist Convention comes in 
second. 

Why are editors inclined to make 
the Southern Baptist Convention, the 
Northern Baptist Convention, the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention and the Na- 
tional Baptist Convention of America all 
different denominations when they are 
not? They all belong to “The World 
Baptist Alliance.” We are all one great 
Baptist denomination with more than 16 
million members. 

Rev. A. O. Broy_es, Sumner, Nebr. 

If the strictest Baptist definition had 
been used, not even the Conventions would 
have been called “denominations.” For, 
in Baptist doctrine, there is no Baptist 
church; there are only Baptist churches, 
each congregation being completely in- 
dependent.—Ed. 


Senator Taft: May I express my 
appreciation for the fine and richly de- 
served tribute paid to Sen. Robert A. 
Taft in your issue of Aug. 24? 

L. F. Hypen, Montgomery, W. Va. 


ee Taft is headed for political 
death. . . . What’s the Taft record on 
FEPC? Send no more PATHFINDERS 
while you are under the thumbs of 
Taftites and Dixiecrats. 
Mrs. Loutse C. THomas, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
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Old Mother Hubbards 


cupboard was tare! 
Sr our Deepfreeze frome Freezer 


everythings there / 
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**Call it ‘personal preparedness’ — 
I’m ready for anything. Bring on 
the unexpected guests. I’m pre- 
pared against food shortages, too. 
My Deepfreeze home freezer is 
always full of foods bought when 
quality and price are right. I shop 
only when it’s convenient, buy in 
money-and-time-saving quantity. 
I cook and bake ahead, too. 


Models available for 
every family 


From $239.95 to $599.50. & 


Ive got old 


MOTHER HUBBARD 
beat a Mile!” 






My Deepfreeze home freezer food 
bank pays dividends in better eat- 
ing, better living. Your nearest 
Deepfreeze home freezer dealer 
will show you how the Deepfreeze 
home freezer actually pays for 
itself, pays you a profit, too!” 


Compare 
Feature For Feature 
With Any Other 


Home Freezer 


Counter-balanced lid 
Storage basket: 
Storage divider 
Temperature contro 


Lid lock 


Food protection plan 


MODEL C-6 
6 Cu. Ft 


Holds more 


210 por aaah Gael 


269% 


Retail Price delivered 
andinstalledanywhere 


n the U.S.A 


The Name of the World’s First and Finest Home Freezer 


Deepireeze 


sastepte wer — There is 


home freezer Imed Ol-y-3ehia-1-F4- 


Dept. P99. 


HOME FREEZER 
SEND FOR VALUABLE BOOKLET ““fmmemahers Manual” 


Suggestions for homemaking, better living. Send 10c with name and address to — 
Deepfreeze Division, Motor Products Corp., North Chicago, Il. 











$3.19 Air Express cost helped this 


wildcatter strike it rich! 





ment make profits evaporate. It happened to a wildcatter at 4 p.m. Phoned 800 
miles away for parts—delivered 11 P.M. that night by Air Express. 12 lbs. cost 
only $3.19. (Regular use of Air Express keeps any business moving.) 
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$3.19 was complete cost. Air Express 
charges include speedy pick-up and de- 
livery service. Receipt for shipment, 
too. Makes the world’s fastest shipping 
service exceptionally convenient. 
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Air Express goes on all Scheduled 
Airline flights. Frequent schedules — 
coast-to-coast overnight deliveries. 
Direct by air to 1300 cities, fastest 
air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 


Facts on low Air Express rates 


6-lb. shipment of fountain pens goes 900 miles for $2.10. 
23-lb. carton of table delicacies goes 500 miles for $3.53. 
(Same day delivery if you ship early.) 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-u 
and delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment ran 
delivery is proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. 

ured protection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 without extra 


charge. 


action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
‘Air Express delivery”’ on orders. 


specify 






actically no limitation on size or weight. For fast shippin 


xpress Agency. io 


GETS THERE FIRST 


Rotes include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 





AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 
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Stanton. Video is tough on phonies. 


The television camera peels a 
phony down to size faster than any me- 
dium has ever done it before. It is merci- 
less in spotting insincerity and shallow- 
ness.—Frank Stanton, president, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 


I probably will make a statement 
later, but I may have to take to the 
woods when I do it.—Gov. J. Strom Thur- 
mond, S. C., on Truman’s bid to Dixie- 
crats to return to party. 


The man in public life who accepts 
a gift dissolves the pearl of his inde- 
pendence in the vinegar of his obligation. 
—Former Sen. Henry F. Ashurst (D.- 
Ariz.). 


No good purpose can be served by 
devaluing the only sound currency left 
in the world—the U.S. dollar.—Secretary 
of Treasury John W. Snyder. 


Socialism is that part of the eco- 
nomic system under which the State im- 
poses a heavy tax on all God-given teeth 
in order to supply everyone with State- 
given teeth, whether they are needed or 
not—and then rations everything that 
can be chewed.—Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen. 


I am not convinced about the al- 
leged slump in the U.S. because my 
newspaper does not carry any reports of 
millionaires jumping from Wall Street 
windows.—Lord Winster, British ex-gov- 
ernor of The Island of Cyprus. 


He [Mr. Truman] sees possibilities 
in many states. ...I1 can tell you in the 
bosom of the family that his eyes twinkle 
when he surveys the prospects in the 
state of Ohio.—Sen. Clinton P. Anderson 
(D.-N. Mex.) at Hamilton, Ohio. 


While TV and the stage in gen- 
eral in France are weak on talent, they 
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are strong on production. Stage produ- 
cers and set designers are so ingenious, 
they could teach Americans some lessons. 
—Ed Sullivan, host on CBS’s Toast of 
the Town. 


I don’t care if I ever hear the Mis- 
souri Waltz again. They played it at 
every single stop we made during the 
Presidential campaign. It will not be in- 
cluded on my fall concert tour.—Mar- 
garet Truman, soprano. 


There is no question that more 
big jobs are available today than at any 
time in at least 10 years.—Gail Camp, 
New York employment agency executive. 


I want the investigating committee 
to go after the Army Corps of Engineers. 


—Rep. Adolph J. Sabath (D.-IIL.) 


English women will listen pop- 
eyed for hours to tales of the ranch you 
haven’t got. . . . They won’t believe you 
have a ranch. They just want to get out 
of a rationed country with marriage lines. 
—Nat Gubbins, British humorist, in Lon- 
don Sunday Express. 


I think the covered wagon is still 
the best way to travel. You see so much 
more. Living isn’t as dangerous as it 
was a hundred years ago.—Mrs. Fannie 
T. Mardis, Westport, Kan., centenarian. 


Today our nation is relying greatly 
on material and military might. That is 
dangerous. A nation that possesses a 
great military establishment is likely to 
be influenced by persons who believe in 
the inevitability of war, or who believe 
that good ends can be gained by violent 
means.—Sen. John Foster Dulles (R.- 
N.Y.) 


Adults suffer intensely from the 
great paradox of our time: the trivializa- 
tion of life. Adult education is necessary 
to save them from the suicidal tendencies 
that boredom eventually induces.—Dr. 
Robert M. Hutchins, chancellor, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Acme 


Hutchins. Life is boring to - adults. 
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Cover your herd investment 


with this sure protection! 
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You carry insurance on your home, farm buildings, machinery and 
contents. But, how about another big investment— your live stock? 
The death rate of one or more of these valuable animals could cause 
a big money loss to you. 
That’s why so many wise farmers turn to the Hartford. Its Live 
Stock Mortality Insurance protects you against loss by death of live 
stock resulting directly from fire, lightning, disease and accidental 
injury. It can cover pure bred or grade cattle or horses. 
We can fit this insurance to your special needs. You may have a 
“blanket” policy covering your entire herd. You may insure particu- 
lar poll for a specific amount. Or a combination of blanket and 
specific insurance can be arranged. 
Dependable protection and prompt loss payments have made the 
Hartford the leading company in the live stock insurance field. 
Let your Hartford agent or your insurance broker show you exactl 
how Hartford Mortality Insurance can safeguard your padhailinel 
—or write: 

HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Timmons and Froebel, Managers Wrigley Building, Chicago 11, Illinois 


HARTFORD 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Yartford 15, Connecticut 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the Hartford 























BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 


10 


Think of the nation’s capital—and you visualize the spar- 
kling beauty of one of the world’s cleanest cities. So it may 
be surprising to learn that all government buildings in Wash- 
ington are heated from coal-burning central plants like the 
new West Central Heating Plant shown above. 

In this new structure two giant coal-burning steam boilers 
are putting out 220,000 pounds of steam per hour—drawing 
on a coal supply automatically fed from the 15,000-ton coal 
storage yard in the foreground. 

Back of modern plants like these are equally modern mines, 
preparation plants, and amazingly specialized mining ma- 
chinery. They're all the result of a long-range, many-million- 
dollar mechanization program which America’s progressive 
bituminous coal industry undertook long before World War II. 

Because the men who run America’s efficient mines have 
matched the progressive spirit of modern industry by promot- 
ing new mining methods, the bituminous coal industry is 
geared to meet all demands for this basic industrial fuel. 
Today's prepared coal represents real economy—in more heat 
per ton, more efficient returns from coal-burning equipment. 


COAL helps keep Washington CLEAN! 





is ‘ 


Modernizing America’s bituminous coal 
mines has meant replacing “pick-and-shovel” 
mining with machines. Today more than 91% 
of production is mechanically cut and 60% is 
mechanically loaded. And among new prep- 
aration plants now under construction is one 
designed to wash and grade coal at a record 
rate of 2,000 tons an hour. 

Largely as a result of this modernization, 
the American miner’s average daily output is 
five times greater than that of the British 
miner—and the American miner’s take-home 
pay is higher than that paid by any other 
major American industry. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Keystone 


The Cover. None who heard 
Sir Stafford Cripps’ recitation of 
Great Britain’s economic and po- 
litical difficulties in Washington 
last week argued the fact that Amer- 
ican dollars were vital to her health 
and life. Where those dollars might 
come from and whether they alone 
could solve one of the greatest inter- 
national economic enigmas since 
war’s end is discussed in “Can Dol- 
lars Save Britain?” beginning on 
page 14. 

2g & 


This Issue. Does the average 
small businessman need a “five-per- 
center” to get Government con- 
tracts? William G. Skea Jr., a man- 
ufacturer of corn cribs and insecti- 
cide sprayers in West Chicago, IIL., 
flew to Washington last fortnight to 
see what he could do on his own. 
For a full account of his battle with 
Government red tape, see Washing- 
ton Talk, page 20. 


x * * 


Next Issue. Now heavily 
loaded with Democratic appointees 
of Democratic Presidents, the U.S. 
Supreme Court still finds itself fre- 
quently divided on fundamental 
issues. For the background and the 
outlook for the approaching session, 
read “Supreme Court: 160th Year,” 
in the Oct. 5 issue. 
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IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP — 
HANDSOME- 
LOOKING 





Remember water is no Hair Tonic. 
On the other hand, don’t plaster your 
hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and scalp with a 
dirt-catching scum. Healthy-looking hair 
must haye a cleaner scalp, So use 
Krem!! It’s never been duplicated to 
keep hair perfectly in place—it makes 
hair look naturally well-groomed. It 
never looks or feels greasy. And you'll 
like to feel Kreml working on your scalp 
to give it a ‘wake-up’ tingle. It always 
keeps hair and scalp feeling so CLEAN. 
Also excellent to lubricate a dry se 
and dry hair—to remove dandruff flakes. 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATFNT OFFICE 


First 


NOT SINCE LABOR DAY, 1948, HAS WASHINGTON BEEN SO ALIVE with so many bristling, 





ambitious politicians, all snapping at the juiciest plums available. 


PRESIDENTIAL AIDE CLARK M. CLIFFORD IS MAKING an heroic effort to promote 
Attorney General J. Howard McGrath to the Supreme Court vacancy 
created by the recent death of Associate Justice Wiley Rutledge. 
Clifford has been carefully urging every member of the Court to ask 
Truman to promote McGrath-——and thus to promote Clifford to the 
Attorney Generalship. 


BACKING CLIFFORD TO THE HILT are Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson and former Post-— 
master General Frank C. Walker, a Catholic, who would like to see 
McGrath, also a Catholic, on the bench, even if Clifford doesn't 


replace McGrath in the Cabinet. 
NEVERTHELESS, PRESIDENT TRUMAN IS HESITANT about naming McGrath, despite his 


almost public promise to the Rhode Islander that the next seat would 











be his. Truman is under heavy political obligations to Philadelphia's 
Federal Judge James P. McGranery, who put the President in deeper debt 


two weeks ago by helping to whitewash blundering Gen. Harry H. 
Vaughan. 


sters to a major White House conference to map battle tactics for the 
1950 Congressional elections. 


dacy for the U.S. Senate from Missouri, as reported here last June l, 
to run against Truman's Senatorial enemy, Republican Forrest C. 
Donnell. 


REPORTS THAT TRUMAN HAS PICKED LOUIS A. JOHNSON AS HIS HEIR are false. The 
President is too shrewd to pick a successor—-if any——this early in 
the game. He can get more out of the Defense Secretary by dangling 
him, and other hopefuls, on his political knees until near convention 


time. 


ALSO OUT OF THE FRIDAY NIGHT STRATEGY meeting came another major decision: The 


unwillingness of Ohio's Gov. Frank J. Lausche to make himself a party 
horse has practically forced the President to abandon his hope of 
ousting Republican Robert A. Taft from the Senate. All the Democrats 
have to work with now is State Auditor Joseph T. Ferguson, who 
couldn't carry Taft's Senatorial brief case. 


where they are counting on Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. to help them 
elect former Gov. Herbert H. Lehman; in Missouri, where it's a labor 
of love with Truman, and in Pennsylvania, whose incumbent, Sen. 
Francis J. Myers, no fair-—haired White House boy, is the best they 
have to work with. 


Senate to head the National Security Resources Board. Truman is 
undecided whether to drop the renomination on the Senate just before 
its fall recess as an interim appointment—-or to wait until Congress 
returns, possibly a little more vote-—conscious. 


BRITAIN WILL DEVALUE ITS POUND. But the devaluation will come only on British 
terms; when it suits the political future of the British Labor Party, 
and only after all other nations in Western Europe agree to a uniform 


revaluation of their currencies. 


Se -— —_  !C—a h'-':SOC'raowmwWOOOn a - O 


publicly enact a kiss—and-make-up stunt to banish reports that they 
differ on diplomatic and defense policies. Johnson's recent approval 
of steel plants for Yugoslavia was only a kite-flyer. Because 

Truman wants a happy household for political reasons the secretaries 
will bury their hatchets on all major issues. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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A sound basis on which to figure tire quality 
is mileage. The more miles per dollar the 
greater the value. 


That’s why you find car owners who ride 
on LEE Super DeLuxe tires such enthusiastic 
LEE boosters. Talk to them and they'll tell 
you that their tire service is positively sensa- 


tional—in mileage, high non-skid efficiency, 
quietness and smooth riding comfort. . 


This phenomenal service—first and repeatedly 
proved in LEE road tests—was designed by 


LEE engineers . . . and is built by LEE crafts- 
men into LEE tires. | 


Cold Rubber toughened with PHILBLACK- O- 


Here’s the LEE technique. LEE takes cold 
rubber—the most rugged tread rubber—and 
further toughens it with Philblack-O, the 
new wear resisting ingredient used by LEE. 
Thus with treads of cold rubber reinforced 
with Philblack-O plus superb workmanship 
and top quality materials throughout, you get 
in LEE Super. DeLuxe tires a combination 
of outstanding mileage, safety and economy. 
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eindustrial Rubber Products... 


And remember—LEE Super DeLuxe pas- 


senger tires are doubly guaranteed—for 15 
months against all road hazards . . . for life 
against any defective materials or workman- 
ship. Furthermore, this LEE Double Guaranty 
will be honored by any of the 19,000 LEE 


dealers. LEE dealers—located from coast to - 


coast wherever you see any of the insignia 
reproduced below —are 
your assurance of service. 


Just stop anywhere you see the LEE Tire signs. 
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Can Dollars Save Britain? 


Yes, and without billions say U.S., 
Canadian and British ministers, 
after Washington talks 


“It’s a little bit like the house that 
Jack built,” said Sir Stafford Cripps. 

“To secure the future happiness and 
prosperity of the world and of humanity 
we must have a strong democracy and we 
must be able to resist totalitarianism. To 
have a strong democracy we must have 
a political understanding between the 
free democratic nations. To have a po- 
litical understanding we must have a 
sound strategy for the defense of de- 
mocracy. To have a sound strategy of 
defense we must have a firm and stable 
economic basis in all the countries con- 
cerned.” 

Slowly, as if he himself were weigh- 
ing for the first time the gravity of those 
90 words, Britain’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stroked the lapel of his stout, 
gray English suit. To his right, Secretary 
of the Treasury John W. Snyder and, 
across the table, Secretary of State Dean 
G. Acheson somberly nodded their heads. 
Far from being hypnotized by the tall, 
fragile Englishman’s ineloquent delivery, 
they seemed to realize that chance had 
selected them to witness the emergence 
and to guide the steps of the U.S. in its 
new, but inevitable, maturity—hub of 
the 20th century’s new world. 

A Cold War Issue. This was in 
Washington on Wednesday, Sept. 7. 
From then until last Monday afternoon 
at 4:20 o’clock, the Ministers of the 
United States, Great Britain and Canada 
were engaged in the most important 
Anglo-American economic conference 
since World War II ended on Aug. 14, 
1945. Ostensibly, they had met to find 
ways to stop Britain’s continuous and 
dangerous loss of dollars. Fundamentally, 
they had met, as President Truman said, 
to “demonstrate that the economic sys- 
tem of the free nations is_ better 
than the system of communism.” The 
conference was inalienably related to the 
Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the 
community of nations under the North 
Atlantic Treaty—and through these to 
the survival of free peoples. 

Pivotal in the struggle for survival, 
Britain and the other Commonwealth na- 
tions must carry their share of the bur- 
den of defense. To do so they must be 
economically strong. To be strong they 
must sell to other nations—at a profit. 
Unable to produce at home all that they 
need, they must buy abroad, mainly from 
the U.S. and Canada, who will accept 
only dollars or gold. To pay in gold or 
dollars for what they buy from the U.S. 
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and Canada, Britain must sell those na- 
tions enough goods for enough money. If 
income equals costs, Britain prospers. If 
not, she sinks. 

And the nub of Britain’s problem 
and the reason for the economic confer- 
ence in Washington was that her income 
does not equal her costs—and the dif- 
ference will not much longer be made 
up by loans or gifts. 

Why is Britain in this spot? Of 
more than $4 billion she held in 1938, 





Wide World 


Cripps. Grimly, he seeks U.S. help so 


Britain can survive. 


(SEE: Dollars) 


Britain lost forever $1.7 billion buying 
planes, food and bullets with which to 
fight Germany. Another billion vanished 
when the U.S., Canada and other dollar 
nations stopped buying such things as 
raw rubber from Malaya and wool from 
India because they had enough of their 
own or had developed substitutes. Of the 
near $6 billion Britain has received in 
loans and Marshall Plan aid, nearly $1 
billion a year has gone to cover the dol- 
lar gaps caused by disappearing revenue- 
producers. Today Britain’s reserves total 
about $1.4 billion. And if that should go 
she could buy no more from any nation 
which demands gold or dollars. 

If no more loans are to be made to 
Britain, how will the imbalance of her 
foreign trade be corrected? 

Shortly before the conference start- 
ed many Americans, including Secretary 
Snyder, argued the best solution was to 
reduce the value of the British pound 
from $4.03 to an amount closer to its 
intrinsic buying power. Snyder reasoned: 

Snyder’s Proposals. If Britain 
wants fewer imports and greater exports 
why not make the pound buy less in the 
U.S. than $4 worth of goods, thus dis- 
couraging purchases here? Moreover, if 
$4 bought more than the old pound’s 
worth of English goods, American dollars 
would move to Britain. Snyder was con- 
vinced that if Britain wanted Americans 
to invest their dollars permanently in 
Commonwealth nations, she would have 
to arrange matters so American investors 
would get their money’s worth. 

Patiently, with his barrister’s logic, 
Cripps argued back. Such a devaluation, 
he said, is shortsighted. 

Cripps Rejection. If it takes more 
pounds to buy dollars, imports (ex- 
pressed in dollar values) would cost the 
British more. And if imports use up more 
pounds, then Britain’s debt to the U.S. 
will grow—or she will collapse sooner. 

If, for example, said Cripps, the 
pound were reduced 30% in value to 
$2.80 the British would have to produce 
30% more than they do now to be where 
they started. And it is doubtful if Britain. 
which already has increased her produc- 
tion one-third above pre-war, could grind 
much more from machines and men. 

Finally, Cripps added, if the U.S. 
and Britain reduce the buying power of 
the pound 4%, imports will decrease 1 
and the standard of living 14%. “If an 
Englishman is forced to eat a third less, 
and to drink a third fewer pints of beer, 
he will not be inclined to increase his 
daily output either for U.S. or Britain’s 
welfare.” 

Firmly Sir Stafford insisted that the 
way to economic harmony between the 
U.S. and Britain was not by imposing 
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Dickering. Secretaries Acheson (L) and Snyder first hear what Britain’s Ernest Bevin (center) has to offer. (SEE: Dollars) 


harsher burdens on the British than they 
would assume voluntarily. Rigidly, he 
banned talk of devaluation from this con- 
ference. And proudly he pledged his peo- 
ple to sterner austerity and smaller costs 
for industry and government. 

With that, Cripps and Ernest Bevin, 
Snyder and Acheson, and Douglas C. 
Abbott and Lester B. Pearson of Canada 
turned to matters where there are no 
fundamental differences. 

Eight Steps to Peace. Six days 
after the conferees opened their talks in 
room 5106 in the State Department, they 
adjourned. Their final communiqué in- 
formed the world that reasonable men 
had made reasonable progress. The points 
agreed upon were: 

1. The U.S. and Britain will give 
“special attention” to increasing foreign 
investment of U.S. capital. 

2. The U.S. will spend more dollars 
in Commonwealth nations to stockpile 
strategic war materials. 

3. Efforts will be made to let Brit- 
ain spend Marshall Plan dollars in na- 
tions other than in the U.S., as now she 
must. 

4. Clumsy U.S. custom procedures, 
which hamper the free flow of goods, will 
be simplified. 

5. Tariffs will be lowered wherever 
possible. 

6. Britain will liberalize her trade 
with nations with whom no balance of 
payment problem exists, so long as this 
does not violate loan agreements with 
the U.S. or Canada. 

7. British manufacturers will be 
urged to make their products more suit- 
able for export. Efforts to increase earn- 
ings from tourists will be intensified. 

8. Consultations will continue. 

The U.S. will assist Britain in still 
other ways. England’s burden in supply- 
ing scarce dollars to India will be light- 
ened by an international monetary fund 
loan of $41 million. Moreover, when Sir 
Stafford and Foreign Secretary Bevin 
began their talks with monetary fund 
officials last week, they did so with the 
happy fore-knowledge that the U.S., 
which largely controls the fund, looked 
favorably on a payment to the British. 
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Britain will be able to buy, with pounds 
($4 pounds, at that), $312 million. 

Small wonder that Sir Stafford 
smiled when aides chided him for his 
watered-down comment on the meetings: 

“Sufficient to give us a degree of sta- 
bility in our balance of payments and 
bring our reserves into a manageable po- 
sition.” 

He could have added: “There will 


always be an England.” 


Reciprocal Trade Tussle 


As top level, dollar-crisis talks with 
Britain and Canada ended at the State 
Department, the Administration swung 
into action in the Senate to extend the 
reciprocal trade agreements program. 

Led by staid, sober finance com- 
mittee chairman Walter F. George, of 


Georgia, Senate Democrats for once 
seemed to be sticking together. Most 


were ready last week to support the Ad- 
ministration’s reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program, which would let the 
President cut tariffs without Congres- 
sional approval until June 12, 1951. 
Against the background of the just- 
ended British dollar-crisis talks, George 
solemnly warned the Senate that “If Brit- 
ain goes down, we will go down, too, in a 


People’s Affairs 
Each Citizen’s Share of his 
National Debt, in U.S. Dollar 
Equivalent. 
Belgium $750 
France 505 
129 
536 
1,209 
United Kingdom....... 2,019 
United States ......... 1,694 
USSR 1,357 
The Government has taken in this 


i re ew} | 


Netherlands .......... 
Canada 


The Government has spent this 


+++» -$8,177,372,328 
$256,384,503,419 


WORT 5<5 3% 
It owes 
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matter of months.” The way to save Brit- 
ain and encourage the world, he said, was 
to give the President the power he sought. 

Backing him up was Oklahoma’s 
forceful Robert S. Kerr (D.), who used 
statistics to decry the argument that 
reciprocal trade threatens American in- 
dustry. U.S national income for 1949, he 
said, is estimated to be $255 billion; im- 
ports which compete with U.S. industries, 
$2%% billion out of a total $6.5 billion 
imported. Actually said Kerr, only $1 is 
imported in competition for every $99 
produced at home. 

Latitude. Republicans had Colo- 
rado’s sharp-witted Eugene D. Millikin, 
finance chairman in the Republican 80th 
Congress, heading their drive to amend 
the bill: 

“I don’t think Britain is going down. 
I believe it would be a tragedy beyond 
measure if anything ever happened that 
Britain and the United States should 
cease being friends. . . . But it would 
also be a tragedy if we were foolish 
enough to make ourselves responsible for 
the troubles of Great Britain.” 

Peril Points. Then Millikin turned 
to his major amendment: to require the 
Tariff Commission to advise the President 
whenever a proposed tariff reduction 
would imperil American industry. Milli- 
kin’s “peril point” amendment did not 
require the President to abandon the 
proposed change; it simply required him 
to explain his reasons to Congress. 

Cried Virginia’s testy, quick-tem- 
pered A. Willis Robertson (D.) in re- 
sponse: “If we in this Democratically 
controlled 81st Congress can do no better 
than restore the 1948 [Republican] Act 
with its vicious peril points, we shall go 
far to unnerve the Western World. . . .” 

Promptly Michigan’s Arthur H. 
Vandenberg (R.) snapped back. The 
peril point amendment, he said, would 
provide “an opportunity for the free ex- 
ercise of executive discretion if the execu- 
tive is willing to take the public responsi- 
bility before the people and the Congress 
for the concession he has made.” 

Guilty Party? Despite seemingly 
solid Democratic support for the broad 
purposes of the Act, it appeared likely 
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the Republicans might pick up enough 
votes to put over the peril point amend- 
ment. Responsibility for tariff changes 
which might harm U.S. industry then 
would be pinned squarely on the White 
House. 

As for the Act itself, it seemed 
likely to pass by an overwhelming vote, 
and not because of any fears for Britain. 
Fifteen years of habit had charted an 
almost rigid course: The ultimate power 
over U.S. foreign trade was settling firmly 
in the hands of the President. 


The 10¢ Wage Formula 


Barring a sudden shift in the eco- 
nomic winds, the average American work- 
er will receive a pay raise of about 8¢- 


to 10¢ an hour by Christmas. 

If the raise does not show in his pay 
envelope, he will get it nonetheless in the 
form of company-financed life and dis- 
ability insurance, hospitalization and $70- 
a-month old age pensions. 

Such a formula for the fourth post- 
war round of wage increases became a 
virtual certainty last Saturday, when Fed- 
eral fact-finders recommended it to settle 
CiO’s pay dispute with the steel industry. 
Although far below the 30¢-an-hour pay- 
security package the union had de- 
manded, and considerably above what 
steelmen said they could afford, it could 
have been (both admitted) much worse. 

Readily, the disputants extended the 
60-day no-strike truce 11 days to Sept. 25. 
If they agree as easily on the 10¢ for- 
mula, it is certain to become a bargain- 
ing objective for other unions—notably 
for 17,500 CIO rubber workers now strik- 
ing Goodrich, 116,000 poised-to-strike 
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Ford workers and some 14.5 million 
other cardholders across the nation. 

“Social insurance and pensions,” said 
the fact-finders, “should be considered a 
part of normal business costs to take care 
of temporary and permanent deprecia- 
tion of the ‘human machine’ in much the 
same way provision is made for deprecia- 
tion and insurance of plant machinery.” 

On the other hand, the fact-finders 
thought it “desirable at this time to sta- 
bilize the level of wage rates,” and there- 
fore turned down the union’s demand for 
hourly pay raises of 124%¢ in cash. As 
an inflationary factor, however, $200 mil- 
lion in pensions and insurance would 
have roughly the same weight: They 
would increase steel production costs by 
some 5%. 
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Campaigner. Johnson (L) and McGrath greet a happy President. (SEE: HST) 


Full Cornucopia 


Good weather was putting the finish- 
ing touches last week on the second big- 
gest corn crop in the nation’s history. 

Everywhere, silos were rapidly fill- 
ing ahead of schedule, and by the time 
harvest was completed every available 
crib would be overflowing. 

The new crop, the Agriculture De- 
partment said, would total 3.5 billion 
bushels, only 3.5% below last year’s all- 
time record, and about 500 million 
bushels more than all prospective needs. 

Almost certainly, such a_ bounty 
meant some sort of Government action to 
cut production down next year to around 
3 billion bushels. 

Bacon Cut. For consumers, the tre- 
mendous corn supply was good news. It 
spurred the already noticeable downward 
trend of hog prices, promising cheaper 


winter pork. While dropping prices could 
put a chill on hog production next year, 
the corn surplus guaranteed ample feed 
to maintain high production not only of 
hogs, but all livestock, well into 1951. 

Nature’s bounty was being felt, too, 
in nearly all other major crops. Wheat 
prospects of 1.1 billion bushels meant 
enough to fill all home needs and supply 
all export demands. 

With total production of all crops 
second only to last year’s record, it was 
likely that controls would be invoked 
next year not only on corn, but on cotton, 
wheat, tobacco, rice, peanuts, potatoes, 
flaxseed and possibly soybeans and dry 
beans. 


Big Haul 


Ever since trucker Chris Holl of Jol- 
iet, Ill., was overpaid for a hauling job 
for an Illinois Highway Department three 
years ago, State auditors have been prod- 
ding county officials to make Holl pay up. 
Finally, last week, he came across with 
the amount of the overpayment—exactly 
one cent. 


HST: Trouper at Work 


The President had a fling last week 
at the role he enjoys most and does best: 
campaigner. 

With catchwords, slogans and hard- 
swung generalities he went back on the 
stump to answer Republican charges of 
statism in a fast-paced attack on “the 
special interests.” The performance might 
not be enough to get his program through 
the stubborn 8lst Congress—nor to elect 
a less stubborn 82nd next year—but the 
same crowds which gave him his victory- 
upset last November turned out again 
and seemed to love it. 

“We don’t care what they call it, 
[statism],” he repeated triumphantly. 
“We know that the little fellow is the 
backbone of this country, and we are 
dedicated to the principle that the Gov- 
ernment should promote the welfare of 
all the people.” 

“Some people,” he added, were try- 
ing to persuade the country that the 81st 
Congress [which has rejected two-thirds 
of his domestic program] is a “do-noth- 
ing Congress.” 

Uh-Huh. “That is simply not true,” 
he said defiantly. “The fact is, the 81st 
Congress has already passed many im- 
portant measures for the good of the 
people—and it will pass many more. .. .” 

Constantly, on his own 2,000-mile, 
political Paul Revereing across the Mid- 
west, Truman linked the interests of ag- 
riculture and labor. 

“Farmers this year will have more 
than $27 billion to spend,” he said. 
“That means employment for more than 
9 million workers in factories, in stores 
and in other business enterprises.” 

Fair Warning. Back in Washing- 
ton (where he was met by Defense Sec- 
retary Louis A. Johnson and Attorney 
Gen. J. Howard McGrath), the President 
made more news. Yes, the 1950 campaign 
was officially under way and he might 
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Lehman. New York Democrats pick an 
old campaigner for political fight ... 


speak in the New York state contest this 
fall between Sen. John Foster Dulles 
(R.) and former Gov. Herbert H. Leh- 


man (D.) for Dulles’ Senate seat. 


Battle of Giants 


Boldly and bluntly, John Foster 
Dulles last week announced his Republi- 
can candidacy in the special New York 
election, Nov. 8, to complete the Senate 
term of ailing Democrat Robert F. Wag- 
ner, resigned. The term expires Jan. 3, 
1951. 

The distinguished lawyer, until last 
April a U.S. delegate to the U.N. General 
Assembly, has been serving in the Senate 
for the past two months under an interim 
appointment. He accepted his party’s 
draft over his own frequently expressed 
desire not to be a candidate. 

Other Corner. A week earlier, ex- 
Gov. Herbert H. Lehman, a disciple of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and ardent sup- 
porter of Harry Truman’s Fair Deal, 
finally bowed to equally strong pressure 
from Democrats to be their candidate. 

The campaign—a clear-cut test of 
the National Administration’s domestic 
policies, since Dulles and Lehman agree 
on foreign affairs—has become by all 
odds the top event on the 1949 political 
calendar. 

An item of recent history was cer- 
tain to be a factor in the campaign. When 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt had her brush 
with Francis Cardinal Spellman, over the 
Federal aid to education program, Leh- 
man defended her. Some Democrats 
feared this might have alienated Catholic 
voters. But Lehman denied he had so- 
licited support from prominent Catholic 
laymen, or that he intended to form a 
Catholic campaign committee. 

Dulles, on the other hand, occupies 
an enviable position right across that 
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issue. Widely known himself as a liberal 
Protestant layman in the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, his son, 
a convert to Catholicism, is studying for 
the priesthood. 

Distraction. Normally dominant 
New York Democrats face other diffi- 
culties. The splinter Liberal Party, which 
has endorsed Lehman, also has endorsed 
Newbold Morris, fusion candidate for 
mayor of New York City against Demo- 
crat William O’Dwyer. The leftist Amer- 
ican Labor Party is running Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio for mayor, though it failed 
to persuade Henry Wallace to make the 
Senate race. 

Combined, these could rob Lehman 
of many Democratic city votes essential to 
beating Republican upstate strength. 


Crime Marches Upward 


From room 5633, the Justice Depart- 
ment office of FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, there came this week a disturb- 
ing document. Crime, said the 39th semi- 
annual Uniform Crime Reports, is on the 
rise. 

The first six months of 1949 saw a 
raping, blackjacking, larcenous 2.7% 
climb of urban crime over the same pe- 
riod last year. Rural crime was up still 
more—7.6%. Thieves, who carried off 
$119.2 million in city loot alone last year, 
were stealing at a 1949 rate calculated 
to set a $125 million record. 

Crimes against persons (which de- 
cline in winter) and crimes against 
property (which go down in summer) 
rose ominously in every category except 
murder, manslaughter and car theft. 

Not G.I.’s. The ages 21, 22, 23, 20 
and 24, in that order, had become the 
major criminal-age years. The World 





War II veteran, whose average age is 
30, is not, despite all his training in vio- 
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G-man. Against rising crime, Hoover 
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... against Dewey-appointed John Foster 
Dulles for the U.S. Senate. (SEE: Battle) 


lence, responsible for the crime increases. 

Instead, it is the youth who stayed 
at home, too young to fight, and now 
grown from juvenile delinquent into hard- 
ened pug. The “latch key” kids, who 
roamed streets while mothers worked 
night shifts and fathers fought overseas, 
have graduated from bike thefts and sex 
parties into bank-bumping, murder and 
rape. 

“Since we are now dealing with ex- 
perienced lawbreakers,” Hoover said last 
week, “we must fight them mostly with 
deterrents. Now, as always, the best de- 
terrents are prompt detection, swift ap- 
prehension and rapid conviction.” 

Because less than 5% of all crimes 
violate Federal laws, FBI concentrates 
(1 training state, county and municipal 
police. In field offices across the nation, 
and in Hawaii and Puerto Rico, G-men 
turned professors this year in some 1,475 
police schools; other officer-students have 
studied in Washington at the FBI's na- 
tional academy. 

Tried & True. Results, from over 
150,000 FBI-trained officers, grow more 
impressive every day. Because, for ex- 
ample, a West Virginia policeman re- 
membered FBI advice (not to peek 
around corners at fugitives but to “run 
five or six paces beyond, stop and be 
ready to shoot”) he saved his life and 
caught a murderer. 

Still another, but more controversial, 
device is publicity for the “crime does 
not pay” theme. In St. Louis, last week, 
assistant FBI Director Louis B. Nichols 
defended the FBI’s past cooperation with 
the American Broadcasting Co.’s pro- 
gram, This Js Your FBI, and sought to 
controvert the charge of a St. Louis law- 
yer, Arthur J. Freund, that the show, as 
a “meticulous blueprinting of criminal 
activities,” was a bad influence. 

Hoover added a hearty amen. “Only 
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the right influences in entertainment, 
home life, schools and churches,” he 
said, “can instill personal integrity and 
good morals in youngsters who might 
otherwise become delinquents. Unless we 
can ward off criminal tendencies early, 
there is no real way to make the future 
look more comforting than today.” 


Wingless Navy 
The Cold War between the U.S. Navy 


and the Air Forces was hot again this 
week. 

Touched off by the Congressional in- 
vestigation of the B-36 bomber program, 
the running feud between the two serv- 
ices flared up anew as a special Navy 
board attempted to fix the blame for the 
originally-anonymous memorandum which 
set Congress on the trail. 

Rep. James E. Van Zandt (R.-Pa.) 
reported to Congress last May “ugly ru- 
mors” that Defense Secretary Louis A. 
Johnson and Air Secretary W. Stuart 
Symington had connived to toss fat B-36 
contracts to Floyd Odlum, controlling 
owner of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft. 
After two weeks’ study, the House 
Armed Services Committee exonerated 
the two men, but criticized the -memo’s 
author, Cedric R. Worth, former news- 
paperman and special assistant to Navy 
Undersecretary Dan A. Kimball. Worth 
was suspended. Then a Navy inquiry 
board took over. 

Fire & Counterfire. Witnesses, 
including rival planemakers Glen L. 
Martin and Aide Harold G. Mosier, 
told so many conflicting stories that the 
board recessed 1] days for further evi- 
dence. . But most Navy witnesses agreed 
on one thing: The Air Forces, helped by 
the Army, was out to “get” them. From 
Capt. John G. Crommelin, 46-year-old 
wartime air and executive officer of the 
carrier Enterprise, came the most sen- 
sational blast. Crommelin accused the 
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Wide World 


Witnesses. Martin (R) and Mosier deny any part in B-36 smear. (SEE: Wingless) 


Air Forces and Army of seeking control 
of the Defense Department. He said the 
late Defense Secretary James V. For- 
restal told him on July 1, 1947, that cer- 
tain Air Forces officers were “sniping at 
the Army and Navy to such an extent 
that I am afraid they will undermine the 
security of the country.” 

(As if to confirm the charge, retired 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold, former Air Forces 
commander, declared last week that 
“overlapping in the Armed Services’ op- 
erations and organizations must go by 
the boards. There is no place for two air 
forces today any more than there is for 
two ground forces, or two navies.”’) 

Crommelin said his blast meant the 
end of his 30-year Navy career. But when 
such Navy heavyweights as retired Fleet 
Admiral William F. Halsey and Rear 
Admiral Austin K. Doyle, head of Naval 
air training, came to his defense, there 
was no sign his head would roll. 


Skid Row on Skids 


A bum who staggered along Chi- 
cago’s “Skid Row” last week looking for 
a pint of 29¢ wine, one-fifth alcohol, was 
more likely to get something else—the 
bum’s rush from a firm Chicago cop. 

The Windy City, prodded out of in- 
difference by the Daily News, was crack- 
ing down on derelicts who “skid” from 
happier days and better morals into the 
eight-block section of flop houses, dirty 
restaurants and smoke mills. 

More than 100 saloons and food em- 
poriums closed their doors, and in one 
day alone police hauled 713 “Skid Row” 
bums into court. 

The News insisted that “Skid Row” 
was too valuable to remain a slum. The 
theme won converts, even a promise to 
“clean up the saloons on our land” from 
one of the biggest owners of “Skid Row” 


property—the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Rival Klans 


The Ku Klux Klan, “invisible em- 
pire” of*white-robed goons who trade in 
terrorism, last week was in nearly as 
much trouble as it deserved. 

On all sides, the Klan was harried 
and badgered as never before by out- 
raged, decent citizens and law enforce- 
ment agencies armed with new laws and 
new courage. 

And as it fought a retreating and 
consolidating action, the hate-mongering 
organization was split by its own internal 
rivalries. 

Samuel W. Roper, former head of 
the Georgia Bureau of Investigation, de- 
clared himself successor to the late Sam- 
uel Green, wizened little Atlanta doctor, 
Imperial Wizard of the Association of 
Georgia Klans. Though Green never pre- 
tended to head all Klan organizations, 
smart publicity had made him the best 
known of all the bosses of night riding 
cross-burners, floggers and practitioners 
of the Klan’s ritualistic mumbo-jumbo 
against Negroes, Catholics, Jews, Yankees 
and “furriners.” 

But immediately on his death, rival 
groups from six states met in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and consolidated ranks into 
the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan of 
America. The new organization, claiming 
265.000 members, elected Lycurgus 
Spinks of Thomasville, Ala., as head man. 

A third group, the Federated Ku 
Klux Klans, Inc., in Alabama, spurned 
any connection with rivals. State direc- 
tor William Hugh Morris was pining 
away his eighth week in the Birmingham 
jail, pondering his refusal to turn over 
his Klan’s records to a grand jury. 

Anti-Klanism. But the argument 
over who was top hater among the rival 
hate groups was rapidly losing all point. 
Alabama recently became the seventh 
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Spinks. He seeks to rally a faltering “in- 
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Southern state to ban masks in public, 
and Florida showed signs of following 
suit. An aroused South was making sub- 
stantial progress in erasing its own shame. 


Justice Rutledge 


Less than two months after flags 
flew at half-mast from U.S. Government 
buildings’ for Associate Supreme Court 
Justice Frank Murphy, they were lowered 
again last week for. Associate Justice 
Wiley Blount Rutledge. 

Dead at 55 was the soft-spoken, Ken- 
tucky-born lawyer who voted consistently 
with the Court’s so-called “liberal” 
bloc, and who thought so much of civil 
liberties that he could argue in 1946 for 
the habeas corpus rights of Japanese 
generals accused by war crimes tribunals. 

Humanist. His death from cerebral 
hemorrhage gave President Truman his 
fourth Supreme Court appointment. It 
might have the long-run effect of shift- 
ing the Court toward a more “conserva- 
tive” position. Last appointee of the eight 
named by the late President Roosevelt, 
Rutledge took his seat in 1943 after many 
years as a law professor, four years as 
Associate Justice of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
Speedily he joined Justices Murphy, 
Hugo Black and William O. Douglas as 
supporters of New Deal measures. Philo- 
sophically, his stand had been: “Of what 
good is the law if it does not serve human 
needs?” 

On that principle he broadly inter- 
preted the general welfare clause of 
the Constitution and staunchly defended 
individual liberties. 

Many candidates were eager to suc- 
ceed Wiley Rutledge. Harry Truman, 
who last week told newsmen he consid- 
ered selection of Federal judges his most 
important job, had plenty of high-caliber 
material if he wanted to consider it. 
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Rutledge. The “liberal bloc” loses a 
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By JoHn GERRITY 


The door to China which faces 
the East was jammed tighter than 
ever, still stuck fast by 1,054 pages of 
American White Paper. 

Behind it, some 900 million Chi- 
nese, Burmese, Tibetans, Koreans and 
Andians had small cause to think last 
week that the great military, economic 
or diplomatic energies of the U.S. 
would soon pry it open. For on Sept. 
20, 46 days since this nation declared 
the end of a 100-year chapter of 
American-Chinese relations, it must 
confess to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations that little has been 
done to write even the preface to a 
new chapter. 

Nearly a month ago the “best 
minds” and some “new minds” in the 
State Department were picked by Sec- 
retary Dean G. Acheson to review the 
past and plan America’s future outlook 
toward the Far East. Ambassador-at- 
large Philip C. Jessup, the deliverer 
of Berlin; Raymond B. Fosdick, for- 
mer president of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and Dr. Everett Case, 
president of Colgate University, be- 
came Acheson’s chief advisers. 

To help them, Secretary Louis A. 
Johnson opened the files of the De- 
fense Department. Paul G. Hoffman 
contributed the hard-earned wisdom 
of his Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration. The National Security Coun- 
cil, the Central Intelligence Agency 
and the White House itself told what 
they knew of China and the whole Far 
East. 

History & Its Legacy. Almost 
every day since Aug. 24 to room 3117 
in the State Department have gone 
nearly all the men who have had a 
hand in China affairs in the last six 
years. Former Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall, Generals Patrick 
J. Hurley, Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
Claire L. Chennault and Ambassador 
J. Leighton Stuart, for example, have 
exposed their old, and unchanged, 
outlooks. 

After 405 hours of discussion, 
study and research this, in the opin 
ion of Philip Jessup, is what the U.S. 
and the world can expect in the near 
future for the Far East, barring the 
outbreak of World War III: 

The Nationalist government of 
China will seat its delegation at the 
General Assembly on Sept. 20, despite 
Chinese Communists’ violent protests 
that it represents a non-existent gov- 
ernment. 

Russia and her satellites will ac- 
cept the Nationalist delegation until 
after the fall of Canton. This could 
happen at any moment and immedi- 
ately thereafter the Communists are 
expected to form a government for all 
China, claiming world recognition. 

The U.S. will probably recognize 
Communist China, provided she re- 







































Why We'll Recognize Red China 
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Jessup. He molds a Far East policy. 


spects existing treaties like that which 
guarantees the security of the British 
colony in Hong Kong. The U.S. and 
China will not necessarily exchange 
diplomatic missions. 

Little chance exists for settlement 
of long-standing Burma-India disputes 
until Chinese Communists or Russia 
invade either of them. Then Burma 
and India may unite against a com- 
mon enemy: 

Except for exploratory talks, 
nothing has been done to set up a 
Pacific Pact; nor to extend President 
Truman’s Point IV aid for under- 
developed nations to nations of the 
Far East. The creation of a Far East 
economic council has never gotten 
beyond the idea stage. The Adminis- 
tration is sternly opposed to further 
military aid to China’s Nationalists, 
including the $75 million now under 
discussion in Congress. 

Surprises in Store? This new 
outlook will be revealed to America 
and her allies in the Cold War gradu- 
ally. There will be no formal decla- 
ration. In fact, Secretary Acheson told 
Fosdick and Case, “I shall not ask 
you to present a report, but I do count 
on you from time to time . .. to con- 
fer fully and frankly with me... .” 

Whether this is entirely wise is 
debatable. Many Americans might 
prefer a report from Messrs. Jessup, 
Fosdick and Case, as their studies 
progress. They might dislike waking 
up some morning and discovering that 
34 of the world’s peoples, in 24 of its 
territory, eat, breathe and sleep be- 
neath a hammer and a sickle. 

This week, it seemed that the 


U.S. cannot afford the ransom that 
could free the Far East from Russia: 
at least 200 military divisions and in- 
estimable amounts of economic aid. 
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Selling to U.S.—No 5% 


Right at the climax of the Senate’s 
“five-percenter” investigation, Secretary 
of Defense Louis A. Johnson set up an 
information center to help small busi- 
nessmen. To test it and the efforts of 
other Government agencies, Pathfinder 
brought businessman William G. Skea 
Jr., to Washington and assigned reporter 
Joseph Foster, who had been in Washing- 
ton only three weeks, to accompany him 
but not to help him in any way. This is 
what happened. 


William G. Skea Jr. is a tall, serious 
man who has his feet on the ground. He 
is vice-president of the Carlson-Skea 
Corp. in West Chicago, IIl., a small sheet 
metal fabricating company which em- 
ploys two engineers, 15 men in the shop 
and four in the office. 

Skea is 43 and was born in New 
York City and reared on Long Island. 
He has lived in Illinois 11 years, the last 
three running his own company. He is 
married and has three sons, aged 7, 4 
and 2%. He owns a home in nearby 
Batavia and drives a car. Like many 
small businessmen, he is interested in 
getting Government contracts. 

He is primarily interested in selling 
two products: a sprayer, which can be 
attached to a jeep or tractor and used 
as a weed killer or insecticide, and a 
prefabricated corn crib. The sprayer 
could be used by any Government agency 
which owns land—as most do. Skea 
wanted to interest the Commodity Credit 
Corporation or the Department of Agri- 
culture in the corn crib as an approved 
farm storage unit for the surplus corn 
crop. He also wanted to find out what 
else the Government buys that his com- 
pany could make. This is the log of 
Skea’s exploration: 

Tuesday 8:15 a.m.—I knocked on 
the door of room 305 in the Mayflower 
Hotel and Skea let me in. 

8:18—He began looking up Govern- 
ment agencies and addresses in the Wash- 
ington telephone book. 

8:39—Breakfast of orange 
scrambled eggs, toast and coffee. 

9:04—Left coffee shop. 
9:06—Walked up and down in front 
of hotel wondering which would be the 
best way to get to the Department of 
Agriculture. Finally decided on a cab. 
9:15—Arrived at the Department of 
Agriculture, walked up to receptionist- 
guard. Skea said he was selling corn 
cribs. The guard asked if bids were out 
for corn cribs. Skea didn’t know. The 
receptionist made two calls, then an- 
nounced that bids for storage bins were 
in and closed and that Skea should go 
to 214W for further information. 
9:20—Skea crossed street, remark- 


juice, 
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ing that the bidding was for grain and 
shelled corn bins, while his bins were for 
ear corn. To his knowledge the Govern- 
ment had bought no ear corn cribs yet. 

9:23—Walked to 214 and read sign 
which said office had moved to 109A. 
Skea looked lost and a custodian came up 
and asked what specific office he wanted. 
The custodian explained he wanted 214W, 
not 214, and gave directions. 

9:26—Found 214W. The door was 
marked Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Skea hesitated and then went in. He in- 
troduced himself to the receptionist, who 
remembered the call from the other build- 
ing. She explained that bids were closed 
on grain bins, and that he should have 
read about it in the papers. Skea said he 
had missed it. She gave him a copy of 
the release dated July 21. 

Skea inquired how he could get his 
company on file. She explained he must 
get on the mailing list. To do that he 
must go to room 218. Then he asked what 
bids were out now. She asked what else 
he was selling. He told her about his 
sprayer. “Well, we don’t handle that,” 
she said, but in 239W he could get speci- 
fications on bins for future use. 

9:30—Skea thanked her and left. 

9:31—Arrived at 239W where he in- 
troduced himself to a Mr. Wedley and 
said he wanted to sell the Government 
some corn cribs. Wedley showed him 
blueprints on the type of bin the Govern- 
ment had been buying. He explained that 
the end of the season was in sight and 
said no more bins or cribs were needed. 





Pathfinder 
Where to now? Reporter Foster (L) watches, as Skea scours for a new lead. 


He asked how he could get a copy of 
the blueprints and was told to write to 
one of 14 state universities. Then Skea 
asked about the possibility of selling his 
sprayer. Wedley said, “Oh, we just O.K. 
plans here. We’re Army engineers, loaned 
out to Agriculture to check plans.” 

9:38—Left office. “We never did find 
the Information Bureau,” Skea said. 

9:40—Passed fountain and took a 
drink. Skea looked discouraged. 

9:41—“T’ve got to find some place 
to ask questions—where they can answer 
them, I mean.” He came to the Office of 
the Secretary, Undersecretary and As- 
sistant Secretary. “I wonder if they'd 
know anything,” he said. 

9:42—He found a building directory 
and made note of the Office of Purchases, 
Sales and Traffic in 117A. 

9:43—He wandered off and in less 
than a minute stumbled into the Informa- 
tion Bureau, his original destination. A 
girl came up to the counter and directed 
him to the bids section in 118A. He also 
asked to be put on the publications mail- 
ing list. She said she took care of that. 

9:50—Left office. “Did that girl say 
118 or 218?” 

9:52—Arrived at 118W. “I can’t get 
used to barging right into these offices.” 
He walked in, and asked if this was 
where people got on the bid list. A clerk 
said it wasn’t but she would find out 
where he should go. She made two calls, 
then told Skea to go to 118. “118-no- 
letter,” she added. 

9:59—He walked in 118, smiled and 
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once again explained what he wanted. He 
was directed into the next room, the office 
of Mrs. Marie Allen and P. C. Tuttle. 

10:00—He met Mrs. Allen and Tut- 
tle, told them what he had to sell. Tuttle 
explained Government bid systems, how 
Skea would be notified. Skea was put on 
the bid invitation list for cribs and spray- 
ers. Mrs. Allen told him this office han- 
dled all Agriculture bids, but that Com- 
modity Credit Corporation could buy 
separately and that he had better get on 
their list, too. 

She then gave him the file of all 
outstanding bid openings. He went 
through the file, found nothing. Mrs. 
Allen also showed him a copy of the U.S. 
Government Advertiser, a private publi- 
cation listing all bids outstanding for 
Government contracts. She also told him 
about a similar publication put out by 
the Atlas Publishing Co. in Washington. 
Skea thanked Mrs. Allen and Tuttle and 
told them they had been very helpful. 

11:23—Skea left 118. “It all boils 
down to no immediate business for .me 
in Agriculture.” 

11:26—Skea asked Main Building 
guard where CCC was, and was given 
directions to 214W. 

11:32—Got on CCC mailing list and 
left 214W and Main Building. 

11:38—Skea couldn’t decide where 
to go next. He thought the Advertiser or 
the Atlas publication would give him a 
lead. He decided to get the firms’ ad- 
dresses from a phone book. 

11:40—Entered Freer Gallery of 
Art, asked attendant where the phone 
booth was. 

11:42—He got two addresses for 
Atlas and decided to use the one closest 
to the hotel, where he wanted to lunch. 

11:43—Left gallery and hailed cab. 

11:53—Arrived Bond Building and 
checked directory for room number. 

11:55—Got to room but found the 
door locked. 





Acme 
Secretary Johnson. He got ball rolling 
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Know-how. Wac Mashidlausky (left) and Wave Flickinger were on the job. 


11:57—Returned to lobby and de- 
cided on lunch before any more running 
around. 

12:10—Arrived at hotel. 

12:11—Took elevator to room. 

12:14—Opened brief case, went over 
CCC press release. “Corn cribs are out, 
for a while anyway. They want solid bins. 
We could make them very easily.” 

He said it had been a hectic morning. 
“It looks like I could spend the next 30 
days here. But with a product as new as 
our sprayer, you have to create interest 
in it. In fact, Washington itself, with all 
its parks, could use them. I wonder what 
department handles them.” 

12:34—Left room for coffee shop for 
lunch and ordered a cheeseburger and 
hot coffee. Read newspaper. 

1:12—Left coffee shop and asked 
bellhop where telephones were. 

1:14—Called Atlas Publishing, but 
no answer. He decided to call the Adver- 
tiser office and learned he could buy a 
single copy. 

1:31—Arrived at Advertiser office, 
checked directory, took elevator. 

1:32—Entered office, bought current 
issue, inquired about subscription. 

1:40—Left office and walked toward 
Constitution Ave., hoping to find place to 
sit and read Advertiser. 

1:52—Came to park opposite the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, picked a 
bench in the shade and began reading. 

2:00—Skea remarked that the Ad- 
vertiser was not very good for his pur- 
pose. 

2:06—Came across a bid for home 
freezers. “General Vaughan would be in- 
terested in this.” 

2:30—Found heading “Bureau of 
Federal Supply.” Said that would be as 


good a place as any to start. 


2:41—Arrived at Bureau of Federal 
Supply and was directed to room 7114. 
2:43—Found 7114 empty and paint 
tarps spread about the room. Read a no- 
tice directing him to room 7110, where he 


stated his business. He was sent to 
7132D to see Mrs. Viola Stearns. 

2:50—Met Mrs. Stearns, who ex- 
plained how the Government handles its 
buying, that the Bureau of Federal Sup- 
ply, now under the new General Services 
Administration, buys for all Government 
agencies except the military. 

Mrs. Stearns advised Skea that he 
must sell his product to the people in the 
departments and in the field, however. 
Since his product was new, she suggested 
a demonstration for Government officials. 

She gave him an application to be 
put on the bid list and explained how he 
was to fill it out. She also gave him a- 
booklet titled, Selling to the Government. 

3:25—Skea thanked Mrs. Stearns 
and left office. He said he now felt as if 
he were getting somewhere. He asked a 
passer-by where he could get a Coke and 
was directed to the Bureau cafeteria. 

3:29—Entered cafeteria. ~ While 
drinking, he skimmed through the book- 
let. 

3:47—Left building, got cab and 
said he would try the Navy Department 
next. 

3:48—“At the Navy, I’m going to 
use a different approach. ['m going to 
ask what small items the Navy wants that 
we can make in our shop.” 

3:53—Arrived at Navy Building. A 
Marine receptionist gave him directions 
to Bids and Specifications in 0-0139. 

3:54—Skea_ started walking to 
0-wing. A voice from behind yelled, 
“What are you looking for? Specs?” 
Skea said he was, and the man, who was 
wearing a sport coat, loafers, cocoanut 
straw hat and eating an ice cream sucker, 
told him where to go. Skea commented 
on how long the corridor was. “Been out 
to the Pentagon yet?” Skea said he 
hadn’t. “Well, there’s real space,” the 
man said. “I suppose you'll be going to 
Johnson’s new center for businessmen.” 
Skea said he hoped to find it. “Well, he’s 
moved it twice since he started it,” the 
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man declared. Skea asked if he was try- 
ing to sell to the Government. “Well, 
yeah.” Skea asked what his line was. 
“I’m in machine tools.” Skea asked when 
he got in town. “Oh, I’ve been here off 
and on since the war. You see, I’m one 
of those five percenters.” 

3:59—Skea found the bids-and-specs 
office and went up to the counter. 

4:01—No one came forward and 
finally he asked for help. A woman 
showed him where the bid files were and 
how to use them. 

4:30—He came across an invitation 
for bids on trailers. Skea thought his com- 
pany could fill the order. He inquired 
about the specification and a clerk dug 
them out of a file for him. It was an order 
for 200 and his bid had to be in within 
18 days. Time was short but he thought 
it would be worth investigating. 

If his was low bid and his company 
could produce the trailers, he would win 
the contract. He then checked through 
other items and tossed them all out either 
because his company could not make 
them or the bid opening date was too 
soon. 

5:26—Left Navy building 
waited for a cab in the rush hour. 

5:45—Arrived at hotel. 

Wednesday. The next morning 
Skea announced he would tackle the 
Pentagon. After breakfast he took a cab 
to the five-sided building he had heard so 
much about. He arrived there at 9:25. 

9:26—He walked around the con- 
course looking for an information booth. 

9:27—Found floor plan and studied 
it briefly. 

9:29—Asked at the ticket 
where he could find Information. 

9:31—Receptionist directed him to 
Information Purchasing Center in 3D763, 
gave him a floor plan card showing the 
route, 

9:33—He walked up ramp to a place 
where several corridors converged. He 
found another floor plan on the wall and 
tried to orient himself. 

9:38—A colonel spied Skea and his 
brief case and offered to help. Skea told 
him where he wanted to go. 

9:40—Skea found corridor 7 and 
ring D. He turned the wrong way down 
ring D, realized his mistake and turned 
around. 

9:44—Skea found the Central Mili- 
tary Procurement Information Center. It 
took him only 13 minutes from the time 
he asked the receptionist where to go. A 
clerk in the information center asked if 
he’ wanted to see Air Force, Army or 
Navy. Skea said all three. 

9:46—Ushered into an inner office 
where he met Lt. Comdr. Karl Fox and 
Wave Lt. Joan Flickinger. They outlined 
a step-by-step procedure for him, gave 
him a booklet on selling to the Navy. 

10:15—Skea was taken to the next 
desk by Comdr. Fox and introduced to 
WAC Capt. Agnes Mashidlausky, who 
outlined the selling-to-the-Army setup. 
She explained that Army buying is de- 
centralized, that the Army buys all of its 
farm equipment at the Chicago Quarter- 
master Office, which is only 35 miles 
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Pathfinder 
Out of the maze. Skea leaves the Penta- 
gon armed with facts. 


from Skea’s home in Batavia. 

She also told him about single as- 
signment purchases which the Army buys 
for all the services. Then the captain went 
through the long list of everything the 
Army buys and pointed out what his com- 
pany could make in the sheet metal line. 
She told him to be sure to get in touch 
with the Chicago QM, since they also buy 
for ECA overseas shipments. 

Skea asked her if he could then see 
the Air Force major, but she advised 
since he wasn’t selling aircraft or air- 
craft parts, it would be useless to see him. 


11:20—The captain then sent him . 


across the hall where he could go over 
outstanding bids to see if there was any- 
thing he might be interested in. 

11:40—A man across the table from 
Skea asked what his line was. He gave 
Skea some advice on how to go through 
the files. Skea asked him if he were a 
businessman. No, the man said, he was 
representing two small firms and had just 
taken on a third. Skea smiled and asked 
if that made him a five-percenter. “It 
most certainly does not,” the man de- 
clared. “I don’t peddle influence. I ped- 
dle hard work.” 





if his 
company went into selling to the Govern- 
ment on a large scale, he’d need a Wash- 


12:01—Skea mentioned that 


ington representative, someone on the 
spot to keep him informed on bid invita- 
tions. 

Skea asked the best way to get a man 
to work for him in Washington. The man 
said he wasn’t sure, suggested an ad in 
the business section of the New York 


Times. “All the guys down here read 
that.” 
12:20—The man across the table 


closed his notebook and zipped up his 
brief case. He handed Skea his card, 
suggesting that if Skea ever did need a 
contact man, he might consider taking the 
company on. His name was John H. 
Duthie. 

During his checking Skea found 
three items his firm could bid on. He 
asked the woman in charge where he 
could get the specs for them. She told 
him he could get one set, for a spray 
rinse rack, the kind the Army uses to 
rinse dishes after washing, at the Wash- 
ington QM office. For the other two he 
would have to write to Philadelphia. 

12:55—He left the office to lunch in 
one of the Pentagon cafeterias. 

1:39—Finished lunch and left the 
Pentagon. 

2:10—Arrived Navy Department, 
where he wanted to get list of specs he 
would need to consider bid on trailers. 
He was told to go to the Navy’s Bureau 
of Aeronautics in the next building to 
get copies. 

2:25—Left Navy building and 
walked to Aeronautics where he picked 
up the specs. Then Skea went to the QM 
building at Second and T St. NW by cab. 
Here he met a Mr. Frazee, who went over 
the spray rinse rack specs with him, gave 
him copies and a drawing. The bid on 
the racks had to be in early in October. 
It called for an order to make 450 racks 
in six months. Skea felt sure his com- 
pany could make them. 

4:03—Skea left the QM for the ho- 
tel. He said his job in Washington was 
finished and he would leave that evening. 
He would leave a wiser man in the rig- 
marole of Governmental red tape. But 
he would also leave with the necessary 
data which might lead to two Government 
contracts—one for the trailers and one for 
the racks. 

Skeas Answer to 5%. “The trip 
has shown me the mechanics of how to 
go about getting Government work.” He 
learned many things that encouraged him. 
He learned that if an order called for, 
say, 20,000 units and his company could 
not produce that many in the time al- 
lowed, he could bid for 2,000 and had a 
good chance of landing an order if his 
bid was low. He learned that the empha- 
sis really was on the small businessman. 
He learned that Government units 
throughout the nation buy items under 
$1,000 on their own. 

“If the small businessman wants Gov- 
ernment work, it would be worth his 
while to see how the Government depart- 
ments function, and get the over-all pic- 
ture.” 
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The World 


New Pilots for Germany 


Theodor Heuss heads new republic 
and selects old-line Democrat 
for post of Chancellor 


At twilight on Monday of this week 
lighted candles flickered in glass jars 
in the windows of most houses in the old 
Rhine city of Bonn, capital of the West 
German State. 

Thousands of burghers, some bear- 
ing torches, paraded through the narrow 
streets to the city square for the first pub- 
lic appearance of the first German Pres- 
ident since Paul von Hindenburg died in 
August, 1934, and Adolf Hitler seized 
power. 

A few hours earlier, a special assem- 
bly had elected white-haired, dignified 
Theodor Heuss, 65, as head of the new 
Federal Republic of Germany. Heuss, 
professor of political science, journalist, 





author of more than 20 books publicly 
burned by the Nazis, is the leader of the 
state’s third largest party, the Free Dem- 
ocrats. 

He took his oath of office in the 
assembly hall of the Bundestag, lower 
house of the new Parliament. “I swear,” 
he solemnly declared, “that I shall dedi- 
cate my strength to the well being of the 
German people, enhance what is to its 
advantage, ward off what might harm it, 
uphold and defend the basic law and 
laws of the Federation, fulfill my duties 
conscientiously and do justice to every 
man. So help me God.” 

Then the new President climbed into 
a new 12-cylinder Mercedes and drove to 
the square to speak to the people. “Ger- 
many needs Europe but Europe also 
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needs Germany,” he said. He made it 
clear that the new Republic also needs 
Eastern Germany. “Berlin’s fate,” he 
said, “is tied together with the fate of 
West Germany, but the fate of all Ger- 
many is tied to Berlin.” 

Heuss was elected for a five-year 
term, but, generally speaking, he will be 
only a figurehead. In the new German 
state, as under the French system of gov- 
ernment, the real power will be vested in 
the Prime Minister, or Chancellor, as the 
Germans call him. For that post Heuss 
will nominate Konrad Adenauer, a 73- 
year-old six-footer, who started his politi- 
cal career 43 years ago when Hitler was 
a lad of 17. 


From 1917 to 1933 he was Lord 


Mayor of Germany’s third largest city. 
And he branched out into national pol- 
itics. For years he was president of the 
Prussian State Council. 

In May 1926, when he was 50, von 


Hindenburg invited him to become 
Chancellor. The odds against him were 
very great and he failed to form a cabi- 
net. Germany paid a staggering price for 
his failure. Had he succeeded, Adenauer 
might have stopped the trend toward 
Hitler and World War IL. 

Victory in Defeat. In postwar 
Germany, Adenauer, who had been a 
bitter opponent of Hitler from the very 
start (he was imprisoned by the Gestapo 
on his 25th wedding anniversary), 
emerged as one of the two top political 
leaders. The other was Kurt Schumacher, 
one-armed, one-legged leader of the So- 
cial Democrats, labor’s party. Adenauer’s 
Christian Democratic Union (CDU) had 
the support of industrialists and Catholic 
bishops. 


Coalition. The first showdown be- 
tween the two parties came in the August 
elections. Adenauer’s party and its Ba- 
varian wing, the Christian Social Union, 
won 139 of the 402 seats in the Bundes- 
tag, lower house of the new state’s par- 
liament. Heuss’s Free Demorats won 52 
seats, agreed to team up with Adenauer’s 
party in a coalition government. 

This week Adenauer and Schu- 
macher, whose party holds 131 seats in 
the Bundestag, had their first showdown 
at Bonn in the election of the President. 
On Monday 804 delegates met in the 
Bundestag’s glass-walled, sound-proof, 
air-conditioned assembly hall to elect the 
first German President since the death 


of Hindenburg in 1934. 


Meager Margin. Heuss ran against 
Schumacher and won on the second bal- 
lot. The tally: Heuss, 416; Schumacher, 
312; also rans, 32; abstaining, 37. 

Adenauer lives not far from Bonn in 
a white stucco villa overlooking the 
Rhine from the slope of the Drachenfels 
(meaning Dragon Rock). He leads a 
Spartan life. He rises daily at 5 a.m., 
bathes year-round in cold water. He 
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15 years after Hitler. President Heuss (L) ; the Bundestag in session; Chancellor Adenauer. (SEE: New Pilots for Germany) 


neither smokes nor drinks. He has a 
schoolboy’s appetite for sweet chocolate 
and a lending library patron’s taste in 
literature. 

Ahead of his new government is no 
smooth sailing. The first storm warnings 
were posted last week. When the Bundes- 
tag, the 43-member upper house of the 
Parliament, met to name a presiding 
officer, the Bavarians proposed the Min- 
ister-President of their state, Hans 
Ehard. But in caucus Ehard was side- 
tracked in favor of Karl Arnold, 48, 
Minister-President of North Rhine-West- 
phalia, most populous of the republic’s 
11 states. The switch so angered the 
Bavarians that they abstained from vot- 
ing, left Adenauer facing the threat of a 
split in his thin ranks. 
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Tactical Task. Since Adenauer and 
Schumacher differ on most major issues, 
the new Chancellor will have to use all 
of his political guile and probably will 
have to make many compromises in order 
to salvage some part of his program. 

Years ago, when he was Lord Mayor 
of Cologne, Adenauer told a reporter: 
“The Roman empire which founded this 
city has disappeared, the German empire 
has dissolved, but this old city has sur- 
vived. She’s worth everything our ener- 
gies can do for her.” At 73, Adenauer 
has found a new love at Bonn. The man 
from Dragon Rock will fight hard for his 
republic. If he fails, he is certain to go 
down fighting. 


Omen for Mr. C. 


Winston Churchill went to Windsor, 
England, last week to see his colt, Colo- 
nist II, race for the first time. The three- 
year-old was entered in the Lime Tree 
stakes. Bookies made him a 1-to-5 favor- 
ite in a field of five. It wasn’t much of a 
race. Colonist II led from the start, won 
by eight lengths, earned £300. At the 
finish, Churchill, chewing on a long 
cigar, showed no signs of elation. But his 
young grandson and namesake did his 
share of rooting (above). 


The Stakes in Indonesia 


Dark-faced and expressionless, dele- 
gates from the Netherlands East Indies 
climbed the narrow, winding, gray, stone 
stairs to the ancient halls of the Binnen- 
hof in the center of The Hague last week. 
Guided by signs in Dutch and Malay, 
they marched to conference rooms for 
committee sessions of the Dutch-Indo- 
nesian Round Table Conference. 

Diplomatic observers were concerned 
with the slow progress of the conference, 
a feeling that was shared by the rank 
and file of the Dutch people. Said pretty, 
blonde Edith Visser of The Hague, whose 
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Wide World 


A day at the races. The Churchills saddle a winner. (SEE: Omen for Mr. C.) 


brother Frans last fortnight joined army 
draftees bound for the East Indies: “The 
conference could be over in a week. They 
have been talking as much as they have 
been fighting for four years.” 

Guilders and Dollars. Last week 
one of the principal subjects of talk was 
the trade policy of the new Indonesian 
republic. Holland wants guarantees that 
it will get a major share of Indonesian 
trade. The Indonesians, on the other 
hand, want the Dutch to guarantee their 
right to trade in the dollar area. One 
Dutch expert suggested that the Indo- 
nesians use some of the proceeds of their 
dollar to repay their debt to the Nether- 
lands. At the end of the week the Indo- 
nesians still were non-committal about 
this proposal. 

Some diplomatic observers at The 
Hague fear the Dutch may be demand- 
ing too much in the way of guarantees 
from the Indonesians. They feel that ex- 
cessive demands will weaken the good 
will the Dutch have won in the East 
Indies in recent months. 


And Lord of Morons 


Pravda, official newspaper of the 
Communist Party in Moscow, last week 
came up with a new title for Josef Stalin 
—Commander-in-Chief of Genius. 


The Red Split Spreads 


Titoism, the lethal by-product of 
Yugoslavia’s rebellion against the Krem- 
lin, last week was spreading through 
Soviet Europe. 

Hungary announced that it had un- 
covered a plot by Marshal Tito’s sup- 
porters and the U.S. Office of Strategic 
Services (which was abolished in 1945) 
to assassinate leaders of the Budapest 
government. A 34-page indictment im- 
plicated eight prominent Hungarians in 
the plot. Among them were Laszlé Rajk, 
former foreign minister, and Lt. Gen. 


Georgy Palffy, former commander of 
Hungary’s army. All will go on trial this 
week. On Sunday 28 new names were 
added to the list of plotters. They will be 
tried later. 

Rajk, 40-year-old former high school 
teacher, is accused of having made fre- 
quent visits to Yugoslavia to plot with 
Tito’s vice premier, Aleksander Ranko- 
vic. Rajk’s reward, the indictment said, 
was to have been the top post in a new 
Hungarian government. 

Bigger Things. The Communists 
of Czechoslovakia said the Hungarian 
plot was to have been the first step in a 
campaign, masterminded by Tito, to es- 
tablish an anti-Russian combine in East- 
ern Europe. 

Western observers saw the Rajk case 
as new evidence of growing unrest 
among the Russian satellites. It followed 
these recent developments: 

e @ The trial and execution of Lt. 
Gen. Koci Xoxe, former secretary gen- 
eral of the Albanian Communist Party. 

ee The removal of Gen. Markos 
Vafiades, leader of the Greek rebels. 

ee And the organization of an anti- 
Stalin Communist bloc in Berlin. 


TUC Strikes Back 


Bridlington, British sea resort which 
was once a Roman soldiers’ camp and 
was later cannonaded by Oliver Crom- 
well, last fortnight played host to a less 
military but still embattled group: The 
8lst Trades Union Congress, which rep- 
resents some 8 million English workers. 

Some months ago, any informed 
Englishman would have guessed that the 
Congress would raise a sizable row in 
favor of “its” Labor Government hoisting 
wages again and soaking the rich some 
more. But meanwhile, its membership 
had taken to heart the meaning of Brit- 
ain’s dollar-hunger. And it kept in mind 
that the meeting would reach the Amer- 
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Laszlo Rajk. A Tito brand for a former 
stalwart. (SEE: Red Split) 
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ican press during the pilgrimage to Wash- 
ington of Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer Sir 
Stafford Cripps. In an impressive display 
of political maturity, the TUC by over- 
whelming votes: 

1. Condemned Communist agitation 
in the unions—notably the starting of 
wildcat strikes to hamper recovery. 

2. Approved the General Council’s 
withdrawal last January from the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, a Commu- 
nist “front.” 

3. Agreed not to raise a fuss about 
wages, prices or profits. 


Grave Accusation 


Seven centuries ago the armies of 
the Mongol Emperor Genghis Khan con- 
quered China and swept West as far as 
Bulgaria. Today millions in the north- 
west border provinces of China still wor- 
ship the memory of the great warrior. 
Last week Chinese Communists enlisted 
his aid in their campaign to conquer 
Northwest China. To stir up feeling 
against Chiang Kai-shek, they put out a 
story that Nationalists had rifled the 
tomb of the great Khan at Yuchung 
Kansu, and removed his coffin to prevent 
its capture by the Communists. 


Closer to USE 


Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium is an 
almost unique figure among European 
statesmen—a Socialist of whom Winston 
Churchill approves. 

This approval had a good deal to do 
with the fact that the European Consul- 
tative Assembly wound up its work at 
Strasbourg last fortnight with more to its 
credit than many of its own members had 
anticipated. 

Spaak, as president of the Assembly, 
and Churchill, as its leading member, 
represent two different approaches to the 
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Spaak. For him the right road is an eco- 
nomic one. (SEE: Closer to USE) 
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A Report on Communism: 


U.N. as a Red Weapon 


By Kart Hess III 


This Tuesday, at Flushing Mead- 
ow, N. Y., the General Assembly of 
the United Nations begins its fourth 
regular session. Its declared goal: 
peace through international coopera- 
tion. 

Blocking the goal at this session, 
as in the past, is the dream-shattering 
fact that Communist infiltration twists 
much of the U.N.’s work into the serv- 
ice of Russia’s foreign office. 

The Ideological order for this 
wrecking of international cooperation 
had been given by Soviet founding 
father Nikolai Lenin in his work Tasks 
of the Proletariat in Our Revolution: 
“There is one, and only one, kind of 
internationalism in deed, working 
wholeheartedly for the development 
of the . . . revolutionary struggle in 
one’s own country and supporting (by 
propaganda, sympathy and material 
aid) ... such a line in every country 
without exception. Everything else is 
deception. . . .” 

In the U.N., Communist agents 
and sympathizers carry out that order 
in three main areas. 

1. Use of U.N. jobs to avoid U.S. 
passport requirements and customs in- 
spection. 

Example: A closed hearing of the 
Senate Sub-Committee on Immigra- 
tion heard testimony that Ursula Was- 
serman, an American working at U.N. 
headquarters, was given a U.N. pass 
to travel in Europe with diplomatic 
immunity, despite State Department 
refusal to give her a passport. 

Ursula Wasserman’s name then 
appeared in an FBI agent’s report 
describing her as a contact for Mary 
Jane Keeney, whom the report cate- 
gorized as a Communist Party courier. 
Mrs. Keeney’s job: member of the 
“editorial control staff” of U.N.’s con- 
ference-documents department. 

2. Use of the U.N.’s professional 
working staff, the Secretariat, as a 
sounding board for Russian policy. 

Examples: This year’s Secretariat 
report on U.N. activities hewed close 
enough to the party line to draw this 


goal of European union. The Belgian 
Socialist thinks the right road to follow 
is the economic one; the British Tory 
advocates the political route. But, because 
both moderated their views, they agreed 
on some definite forward steps, which 
Spaak summed up in a closing speech 
to the Assembly. 

By a huge majority, the Assembly 
voted for the creation of an over-all Eu- 
ropean political authority “with limited 
functions but real powers,” even if mem- 
ber-states had.to yield some of their sov- 
ereignty. 
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Mrs. Keeney. Desk by open door. 


praise from the Soviet-controlled Po- 
lish radio: “[It] condemned clearly the 
Atlantic Pact, at the same time sup- 
porting the truly regional . . . defense 
alliances, as for example, those that 
bind the Soviet Union with the Peo- 
ple’s Democracies. ; . .” 

In another instance, Russia’s Ar- 
kady A. Sobolev, an assistant secre- 
tary general of the Secretariat, was 
given the job of selecting persons to 
do the spadework for a U.N. probe 
into Russian activities in the Balkans. 

3. Use of U.N. delegates as dip- 
lomatically immune agents of espio- 
nage and Communist liaison in Amer- 
ica. 

Proof: In July of this year the 
Central Intelligence Agency examined 
a random selection of 100 names of 
persons coming to America as diplo- 
matic or U.N. representatives from be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

Thirty-two were reported active 
in the intelligence services of their 
countries. 

Twenty-nine were high-ranking 
Communist Party officials with assign- 
ments, which, according to CIA, “must 
be considered to be subversive.” 

Twenty-one were reported as ac- 
tive in “Communist organizational 
work of an underground . . . nature.” 





It also called for an economic union, 
including a preferential tariff area. This 
would require U.S. approval to make it 
practicable. 

Its last act was to call for establish- 
ment of a high court to prevent mass ex- 
termination, such as the Nazis practiced, 
and the Russian systems of police torture 
and slave labor. 

Voluntary. All of the Assembly’s 
“decisions” amount merely to recommen- 
dations, which the member-states can ac- 
cept or reject. But more, and bolder, de- 
cisions were taken than had been ex- 
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pina, chosen Miss Rome of 1949, flashed 
her lovely smile as a noted Italian 
comedian, Toto, placed the winner's 
medal around her neck. 


Rome’s Fairest. The seven finalists 
in a Rome beauty contest line up (left) 
as judges prepare to select a winner. 
Giuseppina Paolucci, the girl at extreme 


left, kept her eyes straight ahead, failed 
to smile as contestant at right sang for 
the judges. 

But a few minutes later, Giusep- 





pected, and with more unanimity, too. 

Through a spokesman, Churchill let 
it be known that he and his followers 
would continue to press for unity by the 
political route, in a series of meetings in 
Central European cities. And Spaak, 
though expressing disappointment that 
economic decision had not been more 
drastic, added: 

“I leave with the certitude that a 
United States of Europe is possible.” 


Suicide Warning 
To the British and U.S. leaders at 


their economic negotiations in Washing- 
ton, to the heads of the new western Ger- 
man state in Bonn, to the dictators in 
Moscow, Belgrade, Red China and else- 
where, a quiet voice out of Switzerland 
last fortnight spoke a chill warning. 

The voice was that of Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, Canadian-born psychiatrist. He 
was speaking as head of the U.N.’s World 
Health Organization, to a meeting in St. 
Cergue of the World Union of Peace Or- 
ganizations. 

Dr. Chisholm’s message: “Mankind 
can be wiped out by seven ounces of a 
known biologic agent, if it is spread wide 
enough.” This has reduced the atom 
bomb to “child’s play” and made obso- 
lete such factors as “large armies, air 
forces, navies, manpower and industrial 
strength.” Thanks to germ warfare, Dr. 
Chisholm pointed out, “a small country 
with a couple of bacteriologists and a few 
fanatics to act as distributors are as pow- 
erful as the largest in a military sense.” 

Silent Armory. Dr. Chisholm did 
not identify the particular germ weapon 
he had in mind. The book Peace or 
Pestilence, by Dr. Theodor Rosebury, 
who headed a U.S. wartime biological 
war laboratory, suggests that it could be 
any of several concentrate toxoids— 
botulinus, for instance. 

Hope of saving all but a remnant of 
the human race from death in a disease- 
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germ war between the nations lies, ac- 
cording to Dr. Chisholm (and Dr. Rose- 
bury), in developing most of us into 
world citizens, and lodging political lead- 
ership in the hands of specialists in hu- 
man relationships—presumably, psychol- 
ogists, psychiatrists and sociologists. 


Death of Strauss 


Part of the “other Germany” quietly 
died last fortnight in the Christmas-tree 
town of Garmisch-Partenkirchen in the 
Bavarian Alps. 

In music, genius often ripens early. 
So it was with Richard Strauss (no kin to 
Johann, the Viennese waltz king). Twelve 
years after he was born, in Munich in 
1864, he was publishing music. A disciple 
of Wagner, Strauss had to fight hard to 
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win acceptance as a major composer, or 
even as a conductor. But win he did and 
made a fortune. In the process, he 
scandalized many a music-lover—but de- 
lighted others—with masterpieces of mus- 
ical realism like Elektra, Salome and Don 
Quixote, in which orchestral effects were 
augmented by wind-machines and bleat- 
ing sheep. 

Artist vs. Reality. In the Germany 
of guns, power politics and bureaucracy. 
Strauss, who had a shrewd, business-like 
side, got along well enough, usually on 
his own terms, till the Nazis came. They 
were outraged by his predilection for 
Jewish librettists. However, they were 
not anxious to exile the greatest living 
German composer. Strauss, who had a 
Jewish daughter-in-law to protect, stood 
them off as well as he could in his ailing 
70’s, capitulated when he had to. 

After the war, a denazification court 
gave him full clearance. London cheered 
him at a 1947 Strauss festival. That was 
his last public appearance. 


R.L.P., and That’s That 


Workmen digging for clay near the 
site of the infamous Dachau concentra- 
tion camp last week uncovered human 
bones. A Dachau survivor said the work- 
men had dug into a grave of 2,000 Nazi 
victims. The company paying for the job 
ingeniously argued that the bones were 
500 years old. Allied officials termed the 
company’s theory preposterous, closed 
the desecrated grave, promised action 
against those “responsible for laxity.” 


Tobacco Road, U.K. 


When times are bad, many heavy 
smokers roll their own to save money. 
In England, times are really tough, and 
cigarets, if you can get them, cost 75¢ 
a pack. So many Englishmen have gone 
astep further—they’re growing their own. 

Tobacco grows well in England; 
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until 1660, it was raised in 31 counties. 
Then it was stamped out, literally, by 
the hooves of the king’s cavalry, to benefit 
the near-starving Virginia Colony. Now 
it has come back, with 200,000 smokers 
growing the weed on their own patches. 
The total crop this year is expected to 
be 400,000 lbs. (A mere puff, compared 
to the country’s daily consumption of 
500,000 Ibs. of factory tobacco). 

You can’t just pull the tobacco leaf 
when it has grown and smoke it right 


off; i has to be cut and cured. There’s 
an answer to that problem, too. The 
British Pioneer Tobacco Growers As- 
sociation, 10,000 strong, has just fin- 
ished building its own factory, near Al- 
dershot, for curing and preparing the 
home-grown leaf. 

A nonprofit organization, the Pioneer 
sends out seed-packets (35,000 this year) 
and plants (45,000). It hires experts on 
denicotinizing, flavoring and other proc- 
esses. Members’ tobacco is returned to 


them in two types—Virginia and Havana 
—and three strengths—mild, medium 


and strong—according to the kind of 
leaf they send in. 


Peaceful Echo 


Germany and Japan, Axis partners 
of World War II, last week concluded 
their first postwar financial agreement. 
It was the first step toward drafting a 
trade pact between the two countries. 








This is the odyssey of Joseph Dzia- 
lowski, from wartime Germany, to Bo- 
livia—and finally to Philadelphia, food, 
security and first steps toward U.S. citi- 
zenship. Here PATHFINDER reporter 
Harry David tells his father’s story as 
his father told it to him. 





















For more than 50 years I have 
dreamed of living in the United States 
some day. Now my dream has come 
true. My wife, Charlotte, and I arrived 
in the United States only a few months 
ago from South America. 

Since that day we have been like 
children in Dreamland. 

We went into restaurants, grocer- 
ies and bakeries and ordered—or, 
rather, pointed at, for our English is 
still far from fluent—almost anything 
that struck our fancy (and what 
didn’t?) for the sheer joy of being able 
to choose from such a large variety of 
pastries, cold meats and ice cream. 

In this country, oddly, it is the 
little things—things to which you prob- 
ably pay scant attention, because they 
have become part of your daily life— 
that have impressed us most. 

Slice of Life. Take bread, for in- 
stance. We had never seen so many va- 
rieties in one store—white, rye, whole 
wheat, pumpernickel, many others— 
either in Germany or in Bolivia, where 
we lived for 10 years. Every loaf is 
neatly wrapped and sliced. You may 
never have thought about it, but how 

























How America Looks to a New American 


ments from the police, the immigration 
authorities and, in some South Ameri- 
can countries, even from the agriculture 
department. In many places they have 
to present themselves at police head- 
quarters ever so often, inform the au- 
thorities of every change of address, 
even when they move only from one 
place to another in the same city or 
town. Often, to get their various identi- 
fication cards, they have to wait in line 
for hours, only to be told to come back 
the next day—when the same thing 
starts all over again. Government and 
police officials often are hostile and put 
as many obstacles in their way as they 
can dream up. 

Official Hello. In the United 
States, only a few days after our arrival, 
we received a letter from the Immigra- 
tion Service, welcoming us to the United 
States. We have since been given Eng- 
lish lessons at an Americanization 
school—free! We have been made to 


feel that we are welcome here, we who 
had to leave our native country because 
we were regarded as “undesirable citi- 
zens.” This is a wonderful feeling. 


the United States impresses us most. I 
don’t feel I can answer that yet, 


for amusement. In Bolivia about the 
only thing you can do in the evenings 
is to go to a movie. Admission is cheap 
by American standards—about 25¢— 
but when you pay it in Bolivian cur- 
rency it is fairly expensive (about 25 
Bolivianos) and, while many pictures 
shown there are imported from the 
States, they are usually old. We had 
not even heard of Frank Sinatra! 


ready we have heard much criticism of 
programs from our American friends. 
But we find that we can get music al- 
most all day, most of it good, and we 
like to listen to modern American tunes 
as well as to classical and semi-classical 
music. In many other countries owners 
of radios have to pay so much a year to 
the government for owning a set. Here 
you need not pay such a tax. 


into Philadelphia’s large department 
stores. My wife finds she can easily buy 
dresses for which she would have had 
to pay an exorbitant sum in La Paz. 


wall-type can-openers, potato peelers, 


American friends ask us what in 


Certainly America does not lack 


We have a small radio now. AIl- 


But our chief amusement is to go 


And there are so many gadgets: 


uncounted numbers of bottle openers— 
and the Coca Cola machine into which 
you insert a nickel, a little cup falls 
down and into it pours the drink. Ev- 
erywhere else you buy matches for 
your cigarets—here you get them free. 

Neighbors. We knew, of course, 
that freedom of religion was one of 
the tenets of America. Its best symbol 
is the presence of churches and syna- 
gogues of all faiths and sects, often 
built next to each other, their freedom 
and the freedom of their worshipers as- 
sured. 

Americans have plenty to be cheer- 
ful about. They are better fed, better 
clothed and better housed than any 
people on earth. They are free to wor- 
ship as they please. Their police force 
is not a weapon of terror to the law- 
abiding citizen. My wife and I are go- 
ing to take out naturalization papers. 
We have found a new home. 






much work that must save your house- 
wives! 

Even our little dog Haeschen, 
whom we brought with us from Bolivia, 
was not forgotten. There were rows and 
rows of specially prepared pet foods, 
attractively packaged. Haeschen now 
even refuses certain brands—it is fun 
to be able to be choosy! 

From what I have seen, there is 
not another people on earth who eat 
as good—and as nourishing—food as 
do Americans. No wonder most people 
here look so wholesome and healthy. 

But there are things other than 
food ‘important to life, too, things that 
have amazed us about this country. For 
instance, there is your treatment of 
foreigners. In Europe today, and for 
that matter in South America, aliens 
are under constant surveillance. They 
have to get uncounted numbers of docu- 



















Acme 


Variety. Thrilling to the Dzialowskis. 
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Religion 





Dissafhliated 


Some 


church- 
goers in America felt it was about time 
for a change of name. From the 23rd 
national convention of the Federated 
Russian Orthodox Clubs, in Philadelphia 
last fortnight, came a resolution to study 


Russian Orthodox 


the possibility of uniting national 
branches of Eastern Orthodoxy in this 
country under the name American Ortho- 
dox Church. Explained a delegate, “It 
is a weight on us to be considered Rus- 
sian these days.” 


Baptists Build Their Own 


To most Protestants in America the 
operation of church-sponsored grade 
schools is a luxury, seriously considered 
only in a few special instances. As a 
general practice it had been abandoned 
long ago. 

This week, however, Northern Bap- 
tists were being asked to consider serious- 
ly the possibility of a denominationwide 
revival of parochial schools. 

The question, as put by the North- 
ern Baptist Convention’s monthly news 
magazine Crusader, is which of “only 
three choices” Protestantism must make 
to bring religion into everyday life at 
the earliest point. The choices: (1) 
“wage a battle to get God back into the 
public schools, or (2) mobilize to coun- 
teract the evil influences of current pub- 
lic education, or (3) build [Protestant- 
ism’s] own elementary schools.” 

Already, the magazine indicated, 
some Baptists had found No. 3 the best, 
if not the only, choice. 

Private Enterprise. Prime exam- 
ple, described by Crusader in detail, is 
what Baptists did in Los Angeles. There, 
in 1947, Baptists felt, “it is unsound to 
exclude religious instruction from the 
child’s schooling, and to relegate it to 
after-school hours or Sunday morning.” 
So they opened three church schools. 

Most classes were held in church 
rooms. Courses and facilities were ap- 
proved by city school officials. Enroll- 
ment then was only 250 pupils. Each paid 
$10°a month. Twelve teachers carried the 
five-days-a-week school load. 

For the first term of school this 
year, however, six grade schools, with 
24 teachers and 540 pupils were operat- 
ing. Plans for a Baptist high school were 
being circulated among the churches. 

What had been done in Los Angeles, 
Crusader indicated, could be done by 
Baptists anywhere, probably with the 
same success—and same dangers. 

These consequent dangers, the maga- 
zine pointed out, might be as serious as 
the challenge: 

“. . » What may happen to the pub- 
lic school system in America if it is 
generally abandoned by Protestants? .. . 
[Can] brotherhood . . . survive if innum- 
erable sectarian schools are allowed to 
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increase consciousness of differences?” 

Formula. The magazine concluded: 
“Believing, as they do, that education 
without religion becomes sterile, and 
that religion without education becomes 
superstition, [Baptists] may be counted 
upon to produce the best admixture of 
the two that local procedures and a sen- 
sitized conscience will allow.” 

Many a non-Baptist would be just 
as interested in the final shape of that 
hard-to-find admixture. 


The Lenroot Way 


I know thy works, that thou art 
neither cold nor hot; | would thou wert 
cold or hot. Revelations III: 15. 

Katharine Fredrica Lenroot, the 
blue-eyed, grandmotherly chief of Federal 
Security Agency’s Children’s Bureau, has 
no use for people who are lukewarm 
toward kids. For more than 30 years, she 
has championed children’s causes. 

Duty. Last week, Miss Lenroot made 
clear her feeling that the nation’s 
churches, too, should get “hot” on their 
youth programs. Her proposal skirted 
thorny parochial school issues, touched 
only common objectives: Each church 
should assume basic responsibilities in 
the care and education of youngsters. 
Examples: 

1. Give them a philosophy, by point- 
ing up desirable qualities of mind, body 
and spirit; define the relative importance 
of integrity and success. 

2. Build up public awareness of 
children’s problems; intensify discussion 
of child labor laws, recreational facilities. 

3. Furnish church-community aid to 
juvenile delinquents, neglected and han- 
dicapped children and others lacking 
normal home life. Examples held up by 
Miss Lenroot: the Home Missions Coun- 





Wide World 
No. 6. Sen. Arthur Watkins and statue 
of his state’s founder. (SEE: Star) 





FSA 


Katharine Lenroot. Children suffer 
when churches are chill. (SEE: The Way) 


cil’s day care centers for migratory work- 
ers children who would otherwise have 
to go with their mothers into the fields. 
Do Something. To practice as a 
churchgoing citizen what she preached as 
a child authority, Miss Lenroot recently 
took on a new task—as a member of the 
board of education of. Washington’s West- 
moreland Congregational Church. 


Star of Utah 


Of the 82 statues of famed Ameri- 
cans on display in the National Capitol, 
only five are of men remembered pri- 
marily for their religious works. 

This week, number six was waiting 
enshrinement there; a gleaming, Car- 
rara marble statue* of Mormonism’s 
Brigham Young, second president of the 
church and founder of the state of Des- 
eret which became Zion to Mormons and 
Utah on the roster of the Union. 

Roll Call. His religious companions 
in the Capitol’s “hall of fame:” 

Rhode Island’s Roger Williams, the 
English chaplain who founded the set- 
tlement of Providence as “a shelter for 
persons distressed for conscience.” 

Wisconsin’s Jacques Marquette, 
French Jesuit missionary and explorer 
of the Mississippi river. 

California’s Fr. Junipero Miguel 
José Serra, Spanish Franciscan founder 
of the Catholic missions that dot the 
state from San Diego to San Francisco. 

Pennsylvania’s John Peter Gabriel 
Muhlenberg, the Lutheran minister who 
left his pulpit to become a general in the 
Continental army. 

California’s Thomas Starr King, the 
Unitarian minister whose sermons and 
speeches did much to keep his state in 
the Union during the Civil War. 


*Carved, in Rome, by Brigham Young’s 
grandson, Mahonri Young. 
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Education 


Fly-by-Night Schools 


Ever since 1944, when Congress 
passed the G.I. Bill of Rights, two words 
in the law have plagued the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. The law provides that pro- 
prietary schools may make the “custom- 
ary charges” to students for tuition. 

From H. V. Stirling, director of VA’s 
educational program, came a warning 
last week that 1,400 new proprietary 
schools—teaching everything from busi- 
ness administration to paper hanging— 
have sprung up in the last year. Many of 
these are fly-by-night schools, soliciting 
the veteran to learn trades he never will 
practice, charging as high as $1,020 in 
tuition. Since the schools are new, there 
is no way to define “customary charges.” 
The law, says Stirling, must be amended, 
“or the taxpayer is going to be bled 
white.” 


Latin Revolt 


Last week a plot against moss-grown 
methods of teaching Latin on the high 
school level began to show results. 

For almost a decade, a small group 
of U.S. Latin teachers have plotted the 
overthrow of a system that has induced 
most secondary school pupils to drop 
Latin after the second year and, worse 
yet, persuaded many colleges to drop the 
subject as an entrance requirement. 

Here is a basic language, argue the 
conspirators, rich in possibilities for cul- 
tural enjoyment. Yet what happens in 
most high schools? The first two years 
are spent in mastering the intricacies of 
Latin grammar, memorizing the five de- 
clensions of nouns and the four conjuga- 
tions of verbs, plus innumerable excep- 
tions, all this while plodding through one 
of the dullest discourses in Latin litera- 
ture, Caesar’s Gallic Wars. 

Why not reverse the process? Why 
not postpone much of the theory and 
complexities of construction and give the 
student a sense of achievement by teach- 
ing him to read Latin, particularly Ver- 
gil’s colorful and dramatic Aeneid? 

Trial. Bordentown Military Insti- 
tute, Bordentown, N.J., will do just that 
in its first year Latin classes, beginning 
next week. Under the guidance of Prof. 
George Lucas, head of its classics depart- 
ment, Bordentown cadets will take ad- 
vantage of a new method worked out by 
a Midwest group of Latin teachers. The 
group, headed by Lenore Geweke (pro- 
nounced gave-a-key) of the University of 
Chicago and Prof. Gerald F. Else of the 
University of Iowa, has prepared some 
experimental materials, all the subject of 
study (but not yet adopted) by the Clas- 
sical Association of the Middle West and 
South. 

What is most striking about the new 
approach is the rapidity with which stu- 
dents actually begin to read Latin prose. 
Thus, while ordinary Latin classes on the 
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Trail-blazer. Prof. George Lucas challenges Latin’s mossbacks. (SEE: Revolt) 


high, school level will still face months 
of unrelieved grammatical drudgery, Bor- 
dentown cadets after three weeks will be 
reading simple passages like: 

Postquam Romulus ex vita decessit, 
senatus populusque Romanus alium re- 
gem creare cupiverunt. Sabini regem 
Sabinum desideraverunt. Etiam multi 
Romani Numam Pompilium petiverunt, 
quod religione et iustitia insignis fuit.* 

Geweke & Associates, of which Bor- 
dentown’s Prof. Lucas is an enthusiastic 
member, contend students can be taught 
to read Latin by concentrating on the 
relatively few frequent constructions, and 
giving marginal helps for the unusual or 
infrequent usages. 

Easy Aeneas. Vergil’s Aeneid has 
been selected for reading in the first year 
because it is rich in everything Latin 
literature possesses: poetry, drama, ad- 
venture, even an exciting love affair. 
Caesar, with his use of the historical 
present, indirect discourse and tendency 
to the subjunctive, would be reserved for 
advanced courses, as would Cicero. 

In the matter of frequency of the 
subjunctive alone, Vergil’s Aeneid has 
only 126 independent subjunctives and 
216 dependent subjunctives in the entire 
six books (4,755 lines), according to 
Robert C. Stone of the Classics Depart- 
ment of Wheaton College, IL, another 
Geweke enthusiast. 

Likewise, analysis of the 3,240 dif- 
ferent words in the Aeneid shows 568 
words occur 11 times or more, 447 fall in 
the frequency range of 6 to 10 times, 643 
in the range of 3 to 5 times and 1,582 
words occur only once or twice. “It is a 
waste of time,” adds Lucas, “for the pupil 
to memorize words that occur five times 


*%After Romulus departed from life, the Ro- 
man Senate and people wished to create another 
king., The Sabines wanted a Sabine king. However, 
many Romans asked for Numa Pompilius, because 
he was distinguished for piety and justice. 


or less. These can readily be taken care 
of by a marginal vocabulary.” 
Horrible Dictu ... Thus far 
Geweke & Associates have not made much 
headway against the traditionalists. One 
reason has been a shortage of money for 
necessary research. Despite a grant of 
$7,500 two years ago from the American 
Council of Learned Societies, there is 
nothing left for the costly item of a 
printed textbook of the new method. 
Pending is an application for additional 
funds from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Watching with interest the Borden- 
town experiment this fall will be thou- 
sands of U.S. Latin teachers, many of 
them already disturbed over the possi- 
bility of sacrificing the grammar they 
love, to say nothing of rendering unto 
Vergil the things that are Caesar’s. 


Campus Red Ink 


Few U.S. colleges share the optimism 
on going into debt voiced by Chancellor 
Robert M. Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago. Said Hutchins: “Chicago rose 
to glory in a burst of deficits.” 

Last week viewers - with - alarm 
thought they had something to complain 
about. Rising wages and prices, expand- 
ed facilities, put both Columbia and Chi- 
cago in the red during the 1948-49 school 
year to the tune of $1,500,000; Yale by 
$700,000, and Harvard by $400,000. 

Better off in theory, though not in 
fact, are the great state universities. Most 
of them -are prohibited by law from 
spending more than they take in. Too 
often desirable functions have to be cur- 
tailed, salaries kept down. 

Financial clouds loom on the horizon 
for smaller institutions, too. Joining the 
red ink column for the last school year 
were normally well-heeled Syracuse, 
Dartmouth and Rochester. 
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THE HOTTEST VALUE 
TODAYS BIG RUGGED 
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VDAS 


MORE! Double-Life Brakes... MORE! Master-Styled Instrument 
Cyclebonded brake linings last up _‘Panel...rich in beauty, Rotary-ac- 
to twice as long. Safety-rims hold tion controls... clear-view dials 
tires on in case of sudden tire fail- grouped infront of driver.Aturnof 
ure...you retain steering control, the ignition switch key starts motor 
Super-cushion tires ride softer. ...no buttons or pedals to push. 


MORE! Giant Luggage 
Compartment...specially 
designed to add to usable 
space. Effortless spring- 
balanced rear deck lid— 
“no rattle” tool storage. 


















:|FROM COAST-10-COAST IS 
) |LOW-PRIGED DODGE! 


You could pay a thousand dollars more 
for a car and still not get all the 
extra room, ease of handling and famous 
ruggedness of “he big new Dodge 





HE BIGGER Dodge dollar buysafar bigger is WIDER ON THE INSIDE—to give you welcome 
fete From bumper to bumper, Dodge elbow room in both front and rear seats. 
gives you more for the money. Yet Dodge Dodge is narrower outside so it fits your garage 
prices start just a few dollars above the lowest- with room to spare! 
priced cars! Yet this is only the beginning of Dodge value! 

Dodge is HIGHER ON THE INSIDE—so you Dodge gives you one feature after another to 
won’t knock your hat or head. Dodge is ower make your big Dodge ride smoother, handle 
outside for a road-hugging ride. Dodge is_ easier, get away faster, perform better. 
LONGER ON THE INSIDE—SO you can stretch out See and drive Dodge today. Learn what 
and ride in comfort. Dodge is shorter outside to Dodge value and DEPENDABILITY mean in 
make parking easier. And the big new Dodge _ terms of long car life and low cost of upkeep. 

















“We're a Dodge Family” 


—say Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Oettler 


Greenwich, Connecticut 


“Our beautiful new Coronet 
is our sixth Dodge—and it’s 
the best Dodge we’ve ever 
owned!” Mrs. Oecttler is en- 
thusiastic about new Dodge 
beauty and ease of handling. 
And Mr. Oettler remarks, 
“Dodge is amazingly low in 
price—and an outstanding 
value for the money.” 












MORE! Room For Your Head...and for your MORE! Doors Open W-i-d-e! You don’t have to 
legs ... for your elbows! Dodge seats are many _ be a “contortionist” to gracefully step in or out 
inches wider...are “knee level” to provide of your new Dodge. Door-checks hold doors 
restful support when you ride. open until you close them. 


The Big Rugged 


DODGE 


the lowest-priced cars ! 
MORE! New “Get-Away” Engine for you the amazing smoothness of gyrol 
faster pick-up...higher compression Fluid Drive. New Gyro-Matic to free 


Squeezes extra miles from every tank- you from shifting available on Coro- , 
ful of gas. And all Dodge models give net models at moderate extra cost. 
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Resources 


Hottest War 


The U.S. Forest Service, mobilizing 
against autumn’s reliable outbreak of 
forest fires, was grimmer than usual this 
year. Up to last week, 18 lives had been 
lost in 1949, making it the worst forest 
fire year on national forest lands since 85 
were killed in Montana and Idaho in 


1910. 
Causes for this year’s fires were, as 
usual in such outbreaks, prolonged 


droughts, lightning and (in 9 cases out of 
10) man. Not yet estimated is the acre- 
age burned or the dollar damage. 

Nor is the end in sight, said Federal 
forest fire experts. Without rain, the 
woods will be even drier this fall, de- 
manding greater fire precaution than 
ever. Possibly, added worried officials, 
there will be no real relief until the snow 
flies. 


Posterity’s Breadbasket 


Amid the plush and plenty of United 
Nations headquarters at Lake Success, 
N.Y., some 500 representatives of 49 
countries met last month to warn the 
world of lean years coming. 

The U.N. Scientific Conference on 
the Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources had been suggested initially by 
President Truman and was called a year 
ago by the U.N. Economic and Social 
Council. The list of speakers was as long 
and imposing as the conference’s title. 

The goal was to lay part of the foun- 
dation for carrying out the famous Tru- 
man Point IV doctrine of technical as- 
sistance to undeveloped countries. The 
keynote was supplied in a welcoming ad- 
dress by U.S. Interior Secretary Julius A. 
Krug, who said the “conservation and 
wise development of our resources would 
help insure world peace.” 

Ground rules for the conference were 
more specific: There would be no resolu- 
tions passed; there would be no discus- 
sion of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

Same Story. When the delegates, 
after a round of receptions, got down to 
business, they heard warnings that the 
whole world would have to conserve its 
natural resources—animal, vegetable and 
mineral. And it would have to find better 
ways of using nature’s gifts to man. 

Most significant point in the discus- 
sion had to do with food. Said confer- 
ence leaders: The world’s present 2 bil- 
lion population probably will reach 3 bil- 
lion 50 years from now; world-wide ap- 
plication of scientific farming techniques, 
plus development of new arable acreage, 
must be used to ward off mass starvation 
by the year 2,000. 

Trial Run. As the conference 
closed, delegates from abroad got an in- 
side view of modern U.S. industrial and 
agricultural technology by taking a tour. 
First came a visit to Pittsburgh’s steel 
mills, coke, coal and gas laboratories and 
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the H. J. Heinz Co., where they saw 
current food packing processes. 

Next was a trip to Ohio, where the 
schedule called for visits to representa- 
tive farms and demonstrations of modern, 
mechanized farm operation. Next was a 
tour of TVA areas in Alabama and Tenn- 
essee, and a wind-up visit to mining, ag- 
ricultural and other laboratories in and 
near the nation’s capital. 


The Tax Feeds the Game 


In 1936 alarmed conservationists dis- 
covered that the U.S. faced a fast dwin- 
dling supply of game animals and birds. 
The droughts of the early °30’s were 
threatening wild waterfowl with extinc- 
tion. Increasing agricultural and indus- 
trial encroachments, plus increased hunt- 
ing, were doing the same to mammals. 

The next year Congress passed a bill 
introduced by the late Sen. Key Pittman, 
of Nevada, and Rep. (now Sen.) A. 
Willis Robertson, of Virginia, to do some- 
thing about it. The bill’s provisions: The 
take from Federal excise taxes on sport- 
ing arms and ammunition would be de- 
voted to wildlife restoration through (1) 
acquisition of lands and waters; (2) de- 
velopment of these areas as refuges; (3) 
scientific studies of wildlife management. 

Last week, the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service made public an accounting of 
Pittman-Robertson progress in the first 
10 years of the act’s operation. 

A total of $48 million has been real- 
ized from the excise tax in the 10-year 
period; nearly 900,000 acres have been 
acquired by 38 states for wildlife devel- 
opment; 29 species of birds and mammals 
have been trapped and _ transplanted; 
spectacular increases in deer, antelope 
and other animal populations have been 
achieved despite a rise in the number of 
hunters’ licenses sold from 6.8 million in 
1938 to more than 12 million today. 

How It Works. Under the act, the 





Federal Government contributes 75% ot 
the cost of each approved Pittman-Rob- 
ertson project within a state. The state 
pays the remaining 25% with receipts 
from the sale of hunting licenses. Eligible 
projects include the purchase of land for 
refuges, shooting grounds and game man- 
agement; planting of food and cover; 
water impoundment and wildlife surveys 
and investigations. 

Typical of P.-R. operations is one in 
Indiana where deer roamed at will from 
Colonial times, but by 1920 were all but 
extinct. Sporadic efforts toward repopula- 
tion, begun in 1934, got a big boost when 
the Pittman-Robertson act was passed. 
Total Indiana deer population today is 
estimated at 10,000 animals. The increase 
was so huge that Indiana conservation 
authorities now are calling for a reduc- 
tion in numbers. 

Piscine Parallel. Under the law, 
no P.-R. funds may be used for projects 
involving fish, but last week fishermen, 
who have long watched the success of the 
Pittman-Robertson act with envious eyes, 
saw similar assistance on the way. 

A bill introduced by Rep. John D. 
Dingell, of Michigan, to do the same 
things for fishing as the Pittman-Robert- 
son act has done for hunting was ex- 
pected to reach final passage this month. 
Under it, Federal taxes on fishing rods 
and equipment will go to pay 75% of the 
costs of state fishery restoration projects. 


Fang & Claw Roster 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission 
last week was at work on something never 
tried before. The commission was col- 
lecting all published data on predatory 
animals in northeastern U.S., hoped to 
have a complete file of information in 
January. Said wildlife research chief 
Robert D. McDowell: “The study should 
prove as valuable to other states as it will 
be to Pennsylvania.” 





Indiana’s deer. They rose from zero to thousands. (SEE: The Tax Feeds the Game) 
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NEARLY ALL BUSINESS is in good financial shape and "able to do a good job," 
~ according to Meril A. May, vice president of Dun & Bradstreet. He 
is optimistic about the business outlook for the near future. 


DEBTS ARE NOT HEAVY in proportion to the volume of business being done and 
~ people still are paying their bills, May adds. He bases his statement 
on a series of business expectation surveys made by his business and 
credit reporting company. 


HOW STURDY is the present business upturn? There are hopeful signs and a lot 
~ Of hopeful talk. ‘Paper manufacturing has come up sharply from its 
early summer slump. Textiles are improving considerably. There is a 
steady slackening in the rate of new industrial layoffs. 


PRICE PROPHETS ARE GROPING for further clues as the summer ends. All say that 
September buying by consumers and businessmen, when tallied, may offer 
the key to what lies ahead for the rest of 1949. 


BUT ONE THING is clear. There's no upswing immediately ahead for farm com- 
modities. Crop surpluses are mounting; the Government faces a tough 
battle to keep prices up. 


THE ABUNDANT CORN CROP will give price supporters a super—headache this fall. 
An estimated 3.6—billion-—bushel harvest is already rolling in from 
the fields and temporary storage will be a serious problem. 


BUT DON'T ANTICIPATE a collapse in farm—product prices either this year or 
next, although farm income may fall somewhat in 1949 and 1950 from its 
1948 levels. 


ee ee e- -- 


is outstripping supply. Manufacturers of the material will soon find 
themselves unable to meet delivery commitments. 


EUROPE WILL PRODUCE about as much food this year as last, but bread grains 
won't be as plentiful as in 1948, according to Department of Agricul- 
ture officials. Much of the slack will be taken up by increases in 
livestock, dairy products, eggs and poultry. Several countries are 
approaching pre-war production patterns in these fields this year. 


CANADA MAY BE in for a dollar crisis, like Britain, only on a much smaller 
scale. Canada has been buying a lot more goods from the U.S. than 
she has been selling in return. The disparity between imports and 
exports is getting larger, and the threat of further restrictions to 
curb the flow of imports is looming. 


. MAY have to put a new accent on credit selling abroad. The buyer's 
market means competition not only in prices and quality but in sales 
terms. Western Europe is already luring Latin American customers with 
better credit allowances. 


DESPITE ALL THE TALK of color television, it almost certainly won't be avail-— 
able to the consumer until 1953 at the earliest. It's still in the 
laboratory stage, would cost too much to market at this time. 


AN INCREASING NUMBER of new-car sales are being made with used vehicles as 
part of the purchase price. Figures show that 60 of every 100 sales 
now involve trade-ins, compared to 43 of every 100 last January. 

THE TREND IS EXPECTED to continue until 85 of every 100 buyers offer their old 
cars as part payment. This shows the auto industry is hitting hard 


a Older models as a means of maintaining a high level of 
sales 


BUSINESSMEN NOW CAN COUNT on a total U.S. population of at least 149,215,000. 
And at the present rate of increase, the figure should easily pass 150 
million before the 1950 census is taken next April. 

IN 20 YEARS your radio cabinet will probably be as obsolete as a wood-burning 
cook stove. One acoustics expert says radio amplifiers, speakers and 
control panels will be built right into the walls of homes in the 
near future and will be as much a part of any building as plumbing. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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Yes—90% of forest fires are caused by people . . . which means they can be prevented; 
Follow these common-sense rules when you are walking or driving through the woods. 
Hold your match till it's cold—then pinch it. Don't throw lighted cigarettes ov cigars on 
the ground—crush them out first. Drown your campfire, then stir and drown again: 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and propertys 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY « THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
PIEDMONT FIRE INSURANCE CO, ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N, Y. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY .- 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smokeis itself never consumed.” From 
that day to this—through wars, con- 
flagrations and depressions—no 
policyholder has ever suffered loss 
because of failure of an Aetna Com- 
pany to meet its obligations. 
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Wrong Freezer 


One of the men made most miserable 
by the five-percenter investigation in 
Washington had absolutely nothing to do 
with the Senate proceedings. In fact, 
he never even got near Capitol Hill. 

He is George H. (Rock) Smith, vice 
president and general manager of Motor 
Products Corp.’s Deepfreeze Division in 
Chicago. The name of his product was 
knocked about like a ping-pong ball 
within the Senate’s hallowed walls. It 
was in all the headlines, in the newsreels, 
on the radio. 

But what made Smith wince was that 
what everyone was talking about was not 
really Deepfreeze, at all. It was home 
freezer, the generic name designated for 
the refrigeration unit by the National 
Electrical Manufacturing Association. 
Smith’s slow burn is doubly fueled: 

@ @ He doesn’t like having his trade- 
mark tied up with a Congressional in- 
vestigation which concerns another com- 
pany’s product. 

e @ He fears that if “Deepfreeze” 
gets publicized much more in this small- 
letter style, as if it were a generic term, 
the trademark will be swallowed up like 
“Cellophane,” “Aspirin,” “Victrola,” and 
more recently “Mimeograph.” 

But not so unhappy were other home 
freezer manufacturers. In fact, some were 
practically gleeful. All the talk of the 
investigation took the home freezer out 
of the gadget class for good, made it 
something to be desired in the eyes of 
once-doubtful shoppers. 


Meat for the Week 


During the postwar meat shortage, a 
New Yorker named Gerald Ettenberg got 
tired of having his friends call and ask 
for a nice steak or roast. But he was in 
the hotel supply business and could get 
the meat and he did. 

Then an idea struck him. Why not 
supply them with a week’s meat for a 
lump sum? So, within a year, Ettenberg’s 
35 friends became 2,200 regular cus- 
tomers. 

Last March, Michael Goldgar, 30, 
and George B. Brown, 33, former adver- 
tising writers, read what Ettenberg had 
done and saw new possibilities. 

They thought Ettenberg’s idea of 
bringing hotel supply meat to the family, 
pre-trimmed and pre-cut in portion size, 
might revolutionize the butcher business, 
one of the few remaining businesses in 
America in which the manufacturer is 
also the salesman—an inefficient system. 

Try-out. So Goldgar and Brown 
met with Ettenberg and organized the 
Food Budget Plans of America, Inc., in 
New York. They started from scratch in 
Glen Ridge, N.J., found and ironed out 
some wrinkles, then set about selling 
franchises to other East Coast cities. 

As last week ended, Boston and 
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seven of its suburbs, Richmond, Va., and 
Baltimore were added to the list of places 
with budget plans—New York; Glen 
Ridge; Alexandria, Arlington and Nor- 
folk, Va.; Washington, D.C., and Phila- 
delphia. Pittsburgh and Cleveland plans 
will be going in a couple of months. In 
six months, the corporation will be ready 
to sell franchises anywhere in the U.S. 

Here’s how the budget plan works: 
Every two weeks a menu is printed list- 
ing three basic meat courses—gourmet, 
modern and thrift. Each is a family’s 
meat supply for a week and can be or- 
dered for a family of three, four or five. 
Families with more mouths to feed sim- 
ply order two menus. In addition there 
are two budget menus for two persons. 

Simple. These menus are mailed to 
customers who order by phone on Mon- 
day, Tuesday or Wednesday. A _ house- 
wife simply says, “thrift for five.” Once 
the week’s calls are in, just enough meat 
is bought to cover the orders. The meat is 
cut Thursday and delivered Friday. 

The thrift menu costs from $6.50 for 
a family of three to $10.80 for five. It 
may offer a 5 lb. Long Island duckling, 
1 Ib. of veal cutlet, three slices of short 
ribs of beef, and 14% lbs. of chopped 
beef. The customer can also buy, at 
wholesale prices plus handling costs, 
such items as eggs, bacon, ham, cold cuts 





Pathfinder 
End product. A housewife’s meat for a 
week in one package. (SEE: Meat) 





Pathfinder 
Assembly line. A new method revolutionizes an old business. (SEE: Meat) 


and cheese. They cost less than average 
retail prices. 

One housewife recently took her 
$7.50 package to her former butcher and 
asked him to duplicate it pound for 
pound. The butcher’s price: $9.55. 

How much will budget plans hurt 
the corner butcher and meat industry? 
“Not much,” says Goldgar. “We've 
learned so far that the most people we 
can interest is 3% of the population.” 

Why aren’t more housewives inter- 
ested? Some object to having their menus 
planned for them. Some begrudge re- 
frigerator space for a whole week’s sup- 
ply. Some big meat eaters find that the 
portion sizes are too small. And some 
women simply enjoy shopping. 

But plenty have tried it and like it. 
“And after all,” says Goldgar, “you can’t 
please everybody.” 


Mopac: On Strike 


Down 10,299 miles of track where 
Missouri Pacific trains highball the milk, 
mail and merchandise to hundreds of 
towns in the West and Southwest, were 
neither their whistles, wheels nor passen- 
gers. Five thousand trainmen, striking to 
settle 282 grievances, had closed the road. 

While competing lines quickly filled 
in part of the gap, some towns, like mel- 
on-shipping Ordway, Col., and _ pecan- 
shipping Newport, Ark., were trainless. 
In the St. Louis area alone, some 400 
industries seemed sure to suffer. 

The trainmen’s gripes stemmed from 
a quarrel with the trusteeship-run com- 
pany over operating rules. Brotherhood 
officials refused to arbitrate, claiming 
“You just can’t arbitrate whether the 
railroad should take work from one group 
and give it to another.” Against this, 
Missouri Pacific’s chief executive officer, 
Paul J. Neff, termed the strike one of 
the “most unjustifiable in railroad his- 
tory.” He would arbitrate. 

Probably most eager for this $3 mil- 
lion issue to be settled was the public. It 
had already cost more than this in lost 
business and lost faith in the railwork- 
ers’ system for settling labor disputes. 
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..from a clean engine 


That’s why it pays to use Havoline Motor Oil 


You feel the surge of live power when the engine is free of gummy 
carbon and sludge. Havoline Motor Oil acts as a gentle purge—keeps 
engines cleaner and better lubricated, guards against corrosion and 
| harmful acid formations. So gas mileage goes up along with driving pleas- 
ure—and overhaul costs go down. Get Havoline today from your Texaco 
Dealer, the best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada 
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Science 


No Ark 


The “Oriental Archaeological Re- 
search Expedition,” organized by a North 
Carolina Bible scholar to find Noah’s Ark 
on Mount Ararat, ended its search last 
fortnight. 

The ark does lurk someplace on the 
Turkish mountain, the expedition’s leader, 
Dean Aaron J. Smith, 61, of the People’s 
Bible College, Greensboro, N.C., is sure. 
But he will leave the hunt for it, from 
now on, to others. 

The decision was not surprising. The 
expedition had eaten up much of the life- 
time savings of its leaders, and em- 
broiled them with the Turkish and Rus- 
sian governments. But even after 12 days 
of searching the Ararat region, it discov- 
ered no trace of the ark. Dr. Smith now 
thinks it may be covered by volcanic ash 
or by deep ice on the north slope. It is 
also possible, he says, that it landed 
lower down the mountain than had been 
thought, and was broken up for firewood 
by ignorant peasants, long ago. 

Noah, Nyet! The Russian radio 
also mentioned this possibility. The ex- 
pedition provoked some heavy-handed 
sarcasm from this source, which affected 
to believe that Prof. Smith and his group 
were spying on the nearby Russian fron- 
tier. (The Turks, also nervous, had sent 
30 armed soldiers with the searchers. ) 

Serious critics of the expedition had 
other reasons for not being surprised at 
its failure. A deluge which wiped out 


Spacescape paintings. A moon-base is impractical 
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most of the human race is an almost uni- 
versal ancient tradition, like many others. 
In the old testament version, scientific 
students of the Bible have pointed out 
two different accounts, put together by 
the Hebrew priests who edited Genesis. 

Word of Mouth. Both seem based 
on a Babylonian legend about Ut-Napish- 
tim, whose adventures, even in detail, are 
those of Noah. The Babylonian legend 
probably was picked up by the Jews from 
the Canaanites, whom they took to be the 
sons of Ham. It exists in written copies 
which themselves much pre-date the Mo- 
saic period. Scientists think they go back 
to tribal memories of river floods in val- 
leys like the Tigris and Euphrates. There 
was, in Sumerian times, a flood vast 
enough there to leave an 8-foot layer of 
clay. Its cause: unknown. 


Young Dr. Paige 


One of the most venerable and dis- 
tinguished learned bodies in the world is 
the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. To be invited to address 
its annual meeting—currently being held 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne—is an honor 
coveted by scientists the world over. 

Last week, one recipient of this 
honor was Joseph Clement Paige, Ph.D., 
of Chatham County, N.C. The subject of 
his paper: “An Exploratory Investiga- 
tion of the Commensality of the Sea 
Anemone and Hermit Crab with Com- 
parative Reference to the Existing Sym- 
biotic Relationship Among Mankind.”* 


* Commensality: eating together. (The sea 
anemone is a sponge-like creature which lives on 
the hermit crab’s back and shares its food.) 
Symbiosis: living together intimately of two dis- 
similar organisms. 





Paige’s qualifications include train- 
ing in biology, psychoanalysis and soci- 
ology; he was recently given a $4,000 
award for achievement in psychoanalysis 
and a four-year appointment as director 
of a research project in this field in 
Europe. But two other facts, which super- 
ficially have nothing to do with his pro- 
fessional qualifications, made _ these 
achievements remarkable. 

Eldest of nine children born to a 
poor farm couple in North Carolina, Dr. 
Paige is but 19 years old, and a Negro. 


To Mars by Paintbrush 


Alive somewhere on Earth today is 
the first man to visit the moon. But he 
probably is still pretty young—about 7, 
at a guess. However, for adventurous old- 
sters of 20 and up, doomed never to 
gratify their yen for the feel of the space- 
ways, an exciting scenic jaunt around the 
solar system—for $3.95—has been pre- 
pared by the Viking Press, New York. 

It is a big (8xll-inch) handsomely 
bound book, The Conquest of Space, with 
witty, matter-of-fact, un-condescending 
text by rocket-expert Willy Ley and 58 
vivid, photographically realistic paintings 
by Chesley Bonestell of scenes space- 
flyers will see. Notable is the gorgeous 
spectacle of ringed Saturn rising, seen 
from one of its own moons. For good 
measure, Ley and Bonestell have thrown 
in some deep-space phenomena Earth- 
huggers might just possibly see first-hand 
—the fall on New York City of a giant 
meteorite, for instance. This occurrence, 
luckily, they consider much less likely 
than a successful moon-flight before 2000 


A.D. 





Bonestell—Viking Press 


today, a meteorite bull’s-eye on Manhattan unlikely. (SEE: To Mars) 
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apple grower in business!” 
says Jonathan Davis 


In 16 years Mr. Davis has changed a profit-less orchard into a 


prosperous multi-thousand-dollar business in Mcintosh apples. 


“With steel we mechanized and built our business”, Davis states. 


In 1933 Jonathan Davis bought over 
200 acres of run-down apple orchard 
in Bolton, Massachusetts. Erosion had 
left deep gullies. The trees were 
puny, the crop scant. But in graduate 
work at the University of Massachu- 
setts, Davis had learned a lot about 
apple growing Cpomology). He 
figured he could revive almost any 
sick orchard. 

His first move was to start acquiring 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 
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modern tools. “The machine has taken 
over the orchard”, he says. “It won't be 
long before it replaces the bee for cross- 
pollenization — we're experimenting 
with that right now.” With his 200 
implements and machines, over 200 
tons of steel in all, Davis has done 
wonders. His production costs have 
dropped and his yield of 500 bushels 
an acre is tops for that section. 
Thus in orchards and fields all over 





America, steel, in the form of modern 
implements, contributes to the farm- 
er’s welfare and helps feed the nation. 
It’s a big job, one of steel’s many big 
jobs, which calls for a large, well- 
managed industry capable of volume 
production at a fair price. Among all 
the countries, only America has a steel 
industry big enough and efficient 
enough to make possible a standard of 
living such as we enjoy. 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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“Why Not All Tribes Use-um One Kind Wampum?” 





Herblock, Washington Post 
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4 THE UNITED STATES 
WILL HELP THOSE 
WHO WILL HELP 
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Russell, Los Angeles Times 
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Hutton, Philadelphia Inquirer 


One Ark That Has Been Located 


Talburt, Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


Have We Produced An Evil Genie? = 
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Justus, Minneapolis Star 
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FROM ARMY CHIEF OF STAFF OMAR N. BRADLEY: “To the thousands of 
Army Reservists who have participated in summer camp exercises, a salute from 
your fellow soldiers for the enthusiasm and skill displayed in your work. By your 
continued service in the accelerated ORC program, you strengthen our Armed Forces; 
and by your soldierly civilianship you add materially to our national security.” 


Back trom Camp 


STRONGER 
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ORGANIZED RESERVE CORPS 


Thousands of Army Reservists spent 
fifteen days in the field this summer. 
They are back on the job this fall, 
sparking their units and building 
a stronger, smarter Organized 
Reserve in your community. 


Each one has benefited himself by 
this short tour of active duty. He 
has drawn full pay and allowances 
of his grade... has built up val- 
uable retirement credits for the 


future ... has refreshed his hard- 
won store of military knowledge 
...and has enjoyed two weeks with 
recreation in the field. 


Each one has benefited you, too. 
For, as General Bradley has said, 
their active participation in the 
Army Reserve adds materially to 
your national security. These mod- 
ern-minutemen soldiers truly merit 
your full appreciation and support. 







7 
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ORGANIZED 
RESERVE CORPS 


U.S. ARMY 


* * 


* * 


Veterans... Men and women...dJoin the 
Reserve ... Keep your rank . . . Increase your 
longevity ... Earn additional credits for retire- 
ment pay ... For full information, contact your 
local Reserve Unit instructor, U. 


. S. Army and 
U. 8S. Air Force Recruiting Station. Join the 
Organized Reserve Corps now. 





The men of the U. S. Army’s 
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constitute a backbone of skill and ex 











Women 


All-Woman Symphony 


It will be the first national all-woman 
symphony orchestra with a woman as 
permanent conductor. It will belong to 
the whole country. Its home will be 
wherever it happens to be playing. 

This is the dream of 29-year-old 
Clara Roesch, one of the few women con- 
ductors in the U.S. Last week she was 
energetically laying plans to raise the 
$150,000 that would make the dream a 
reality. And Dimitri Mitropoulos, former 
conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony 
and one of the two conductors of the New 
York Philharmonic’s 1949-50 season, said 
he believed she’d succeed. He is honor- 
ary chairman of her board of directors. 

She Won. Mitropoulos has _first- 
hand acquaintance with the perseverance 
and persuasiveness of Clara Roesch. 
When she hunted him out in his studio in 
Minneapolis three years ago, to ask if she 
might study conducting under him, he 
sent his secretary out to tell her, “No!” 

Then he relented. After all, the 
young woman had come all the way from 
New York and had waited three days to 
see him. So he invited her to dinner—to 
tell her finally and emphatically that he 
did not teach conducting, never had and 
never would. “And anyway,” he de- 
manded, “why do you want to conduct? 
You’re a woman.” Clara Roesch told him. 
Her gray eyes have a way of lighting up 
and she’s five-feet-three of fiery enthusi- 
asm. When the time came for Mitropoulos 


Invitation to ease. A hostess gown and house suit, both of wool. (SEE: Stay Home) 
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to pick up the check, he found himself 
suggesting that she study with him while 
the Minneapolis Symphony was in re- 
hearsal. 

So she did, for three seasons. Then 
he broached the idea of a National 
Women’s Symphony. It caught on at once 
among notables in the musical world. The 
National Federation of Music Clubs has 
approved the idea. Local chapters of 
backers have been rallied in Los Angeles, 
Kansas City, Dallas, Boston, St. Louis. 

One of a Methodist minister’s seven 
children, Clara Roesch conducted an 
adult choir when she was 14. While she 
was getting her degrees in drama and in 
voice (both in four years) and later when 
she studied under famous conductors, she 
found herself one of the few feminine 
pioneers in her chosen work. When she 
won a fellowship in conducting at the 
Juilliard School, New York, she was the 
only woman in her class. 

No Fuss. With 12 other Juilliard 
fellowship students, she organized the 
Roesch Little Symphony that toured 
France and Western Germany for the 
USO for eight months in 1945. While 
there she also guest-conducted the Stutt- 
gart Civic Opera and almost had a try at 
the Berlin Philharmonic—she was _ in- 
vited, but Army regulations stood in the 
way. Back home again she enlarged the 
orchestra to give concerts around New 
York and to make a debut at Town Hall. 
Critics praised the orchestra and the 
leader who, said Olin Downes of The 





Charmante-Sterling, Inc. 





Clara Roesch. Conductor Mitropoulos 
relented. (SEE: All-Woman Symphony) 


New York Times, “conducted without 
baton, left-handedly and without fuss.” 

The National Women’s Symphony 
will have 75 members. One of its pur- 
poses will be to give women instrumen- 
talists jobs. Heretofore, says Miss Roesch, 
women have worked behind the scenes, 
encouraging and supporting musical ac- 
tivities, but almost the only outlet for 
their talents has been teaching. Other 
aims are to give young unknown soloists 
a chance to perform with an orchestra; 
to give student instrumentalists oppor- 
tunity to rehearse with it; to further 
American music. In the spring, after the 
winter’s tour, the orchestra will break into 
smaller groups to perform in towns too 
small to attract large orchestras. 

He Should Know. Miss Roesch 
admits that at first large financial gifts 
will be necessary to get the orchestra 
going. But she believes smaller groups 
all over the country will become inter- 
ested and there will be thousands of 
smaller contributions. This she thinks 
can be accomplished within a year. Says 
Mitropoulos: “I believe she'll do it.” 


Dress Up & Stay Home 


The sudden vogue of stay-at-home- 
television parties has synchronized with 
the development of many new soft, sheer 
woolens—and there’s a logical beginning 
for a new fashion trend. Last week shops 
were full of all kinds of warm yet no- 
tably luxurious lounging clothes. 

Among the attire most advanced in 
design was that made by a 100-year-old 
woolen mill. Best known for their blan- 
kets, St. Marys Woolen Mills stepped into 
the fashion field for the first time this 
season. And they stepped high, for the 
designer they got to work on their robes 
is Ethel Eaton, the person probably most 
responsible for elevating robes from the 
simple “wrapper” category. Mrs. Eaton 
is said to have been the first to popularize 
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Get MORE FOR YOUR MONEY..get this great Harvest Special 


FREEZES ANYry sy 


@ FREEZE CHEST, 
giant size, will 
freeze and store 
35 Ibs. of food 
arid ice cubes, 


TAKES LESS KITCHEN SPACE THAN 
OLD-FASHIONED @ CU. FT. MODELS 


e@ MEAT KEEPER, 
extra deep for 
lorge cuts, keeps 
18 ibs. meatfresh, 
jvicy for days. 
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*+ STORES EVERYTH 


@ HUMIDRAWERS, 
extra large, keep 
% bushel of 
vegetables crisp 
and garden-fresh, 


\NG 





@ SHELVES ADJUST, 
and Humidrawers 
stack to care for 
bulky foods or 
5-gallon milk can, 


EVERY HOUSE NEEDS A 


Westinghouse 


A REAL HOME FREEZER... AND A GREAT REFRIGERATOR 


There's not another de luxe Refrigerator that can match 
this Harvest Special for price... for size... for features 
..- for low operating cost. It’s a full 10 cubic foot Refrig- 
erator ... PLUS a roomy one cubic foot Freeze Chest. 
More than that . . . this Harvest Special has another 
exclusive Westinghouse feature . . . Cotper Corp. 
Lower temperatures in big Freeze Chest assure faster 
freezing, safer storage of foods, ice. Safe, steady cold in 
Main Food Compartment seals juicy flavor in meat, 
restores crispy appeal of vegetables, cools milk and 
beverages quicker, protects leftovers and fruits longer. 
See this great Harvest Special at your Westinghouse 
retailer’s. It’s the star value of the year. 


td 
410 11 
CUBIC FT. MODELS 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION + APPLIANCE DIVISION - MANSFIELD - OnI0 











quick f 


e 
. Chop 1 0rané 
, r. Simmer, 


es. Halve 


SURE-JELL—the 
powdered pectin product 
that helps all fruits jell 
just right! 
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easy Sur 


e-Jell recipe 


i 
ew conserve” 


Add raisins. 


saucepan- Measure 


conserve- 


Place saucepan 


Delicious jams 
and jellies—with exactly 
one-minute’s boil! 


Wonderful 
ripe-fruit flavor, because 
you use ripe fruit 
with Sure-Jell! 


Half again as many glasses 


as you'd have from the 
same amount of fruit and 
long-boil recipes! 


30 recipes for jam, 
28 recipes for jelly, 
in every box of Sure-Jell 
—a different recipe 
for each fruit! 





lounging pajamas, decorative quilted 
robes and the French peignoir. 

In her current collection she pioneers 
in combining delicate woolens with richly 
toned velvets and velveteens as trim. In 
the picture (previous page) this dis- 
tinguishing mark can be found at the 
midriff. The belt is velvet. 


Frozen Favorite 


Five years ago they hadn’t heard 
about them. Last week housewives were 
spending more money on the little 6-ounce 
cans of frozen concentrated orange juice 
than on the two biggest frozen vegetable 
and fruit sellers combined, peas and 
strawberries. Some 400 million cans of 
concentrate (each, with water, makes 114 
pints of juice) will be processed from 
the 1949-50 orange crop, the American 
Can Co. estimates. That’s double last 
year’s pack which was five times bigger 
than the previous year’s. Second favorite 
frozen juice is grape but, says the com- 
pany, grapefruit juice is coming up fast. 
Others on the way: apple, cranberry, prune 
and combinations like pear-and-apple. 


Pre-School Fashions 


Two- to six-year-old girls who like 
to dress all by themselves, and look 
pretty, too, have a good friend in Clarice 
L. Scott, clothing specialist of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. So have moth- 
ers who hate ironing frilly little frocks. 

Miss Scott has designed five new 
perky, easy-to-put-on, easy-to-launder 


dresses. All incorporate features she con- 
siders important to any child’s dress: 
fullness; roomy armholes; short sleeves 
or none at all; collarless necklines low in 
front; deep front openings; manageable 
buttons; no belts; no hampering trims. 
A large pattern company has made 
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Especially hers. They go with life .. . 
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four of the designs available to home 
sewers. The patterns were in stores 
across the country last week. 


New for the House 


Hangers On. Knives, scissors, can 
openers, forks—it doesn’t matter what 
the shape—if the utensil is made of steel, 
it will hang neatly and conveniently on a 
magnetic holder that revolves on a wall 
bracket. Its magnet, the maker says, will 
never weaken. Price is $1.95. 

Rubbery Brush. Newest $1 ver- 
sion of the clothes brush has no bristles 
at all and weighs only three ounces. It’s 
a springy pad of latex-coated wool, fitted 
into a metal top 5% inches long. With a 
few gentle strokes it picks up lint, dirt, 
hair and makeup marks from clothing, 
furniture, shoes, handbags, hats. An oc- 
casional soapy rinse keeps it fresh. 

Royal Shine. Now any American 
housewife can beautify and preserve her 
silver with the same polish the British 
Royal Household has used for more than 
100 years. U.S. museums and silver- 
smiths long have had it but stores are just 
getting it. There is a choice of powder 
(2% ounces for 45¢), liquid (74% ounces 
for 65¢) or an impregnated cloth ($1). 
The cloth cleans and shines chromium, 
stainless steel, mirrors and windows and 
—when too soiled for anything else—the 
family car. 

Make-Your-Own. Any amateur can 
create professional-looking fabric-covered 
buttons with a new set containing simple 
tools, button fronts and -backs, and lin- 
ings for thinner fabrics. A set with 5- 
inch buttons costs 69¢; 34-inch, 79¢; 
l-inch, 89¢. Refills are 25¢ a dozen. 


To find out where products may be 
purchased, send a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to PATHFINDER, Women’s De- 
partment, Washington 5, D.C. 
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This season...it’s Johnsonian 


for STYLE e for COMFORT e for WEAR 


Walk in style—that clicks with every 
eye. Walk in comfort—that lets you 
forget your feet. Walk into the best in- 
vestment you ever made in fine leather 
and honest workmanship— priced to save 


you real folding money! Walk in and see 
the new fall Johnsonians! For name of 
your nearest dealer, write: Endicott 
Johnson Corp., Endicott (1), N. Y., 
St. Louis (2), or New York (13). 


$BPS 1. FQIS 


.Johnsonian 


“THE SMARTEST SHOES ON THE SQUARE 


And for boys, 
Johnsonian Jrs. 
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Health 


Morning Without Sickness 


Last year, three Johns Hopkins med- 
ical researchers set out to test a new drug 
called Dramamine as a hay-fever remedy, 
and found accidentally that it worked 
even better against seasickness. 

This led the three—Drs. Paul E. Car- 
liner, H. Melvin Radman and Leslie N. 
Gay—to wonder whether it wouldn’t curb 
the nausea and vomiting which afflict up 
to 50% of pregnant women. Their tenta- 
tive answer, in the current issue of the 
magazine Science: yes. Out of 43 preg- 
nant women given trial dosages of Dram- 
amine, 31 obtained complete relief from 
nausea within three hours. 


Pearl Pills 


Although the American Medical As- 
sociation wouldn’t agree with them, mil- 
lions of Chinese and Japanese believe 
firmly in the curative power of pills made 
from things like shark fins, tiger teeth, 
snake skins and pearl dust. One of them 
is grizzled, old Kokichi Mikimoto, who 
has made one fortune breeding cultured 
pearls and another selling pills of ground 
pearl and oyster shell to wealthy Can- 
tonese, who value them as aphrodisiacs 
and life-prolongers. Currently, Mikimo- 
to’s factory in Toba, Japan, is busy pack- 
aging the pills for sale in U.S. drug- 
stores. From their sale here the 92-year- 
old Mikimoto, who attributes his longev- 
ity to the pills, expects to make a third 
fortune. 

The U.S. Food & Drug Administra- 
tion was unable to state officially last 
week whether he would have a chance to 
or not. Since the pills are presumably 
rich in calcium, they might—if suitably 


labelled—be allowed on the market; they 
could do no harm and might be good for 
teeth and bone structure. But any attempt 
to peddle them as love-potions or re- 
juvenators would result in their confisca- 
tion. 

One good thing about Mikimoto’s 
pearl pills: they are about the cheapest 
panacea ever heard of, costing (in Japan) 
15¢ for 300. The low price is said to 
owe in part to the fact that Mikimoto 
perfected and cheapened the ancient 
Chinese art of irritating oysters to pro- 
duce pearls, in the course of building up 
his cultured pearl industry. 


Mrs. M. D. 


Upon setting up practice, after grad- 
uating from medical school in 1852, 
young Dr. Longshore got a reception few 
young doctors have had to face. 

In the first place, the few patients 
hardy enough to come to the office could 
hardly get in, so thick was the crowd 
gathered in front to jeer. Druggists who 
received prescription orders over the new 
doctor’s signature sent them back un- 
filled; one of them advised Dr. Longshore 
to “look after the house and darn stock- 
ings.” 

None of these things stopped Hannah 
Longshore, first woman physician to open 
an office in Philadelphia and one of the 
first to practice in the U.S. Neither did 
the decision of the local medical society 
to ban women doctors and their patients 
from access to all hospitals, and its “ex- 
communication” nine years later of every- 
body connected with “The Female Med- 
ical College”—-The Women’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, the world’s first, 
where Dr. Longshore had been a member 
of the first graduating class. 

Defiant. Dr. Longshore not only 
stuck to her career (and became wealthy 
in it); she further outraged the conven- 
tional by delivering public lectures to 





Comeback. Blind Russell McKibben is a skilled machine operator. (SEE: At Work) 
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Philadelphia ladies on the hygiene of s-x! 
This week, as 50 members of its 99th 
class entered its doors, the Women’s Med- 
ical College of Pennsylvania was proudly 
reviewing the careers of such star gradu- 
ates as Hannah Longshore, as part of a 
celebration to culminate during the 1950 
commencement exercises, marking the 
end of the college’s first century. 
Though it was a product of the fem- 
inist movement of the second half of the 
19th century, and still is militantly fem- 
inist today, the college is nonetheless 
proud of its founders. They were men— 
seven doctors who risked ostracism, both 
social and professional, by their tenacity. 
The college fights to spread the attitude 
that doctors should be judged as doctors, 
not as men or women—and that women 
have a legitimate place in every branch 
of medicine, including surgery, not just 
obstetrics and “female complaints.” 
Pioneers. One of its graduates, Dr. 
Mary Walker, was the first woman physi- 
cian allowed to treat war wounded (dur- 
ing the Civil War). She had to wear 
trousers while on duty. Another, Dr. Ann 
Preston, met the Philadelphia hospitals’ 
ban on women doctors and their patients 
by raising funds for a new hospital. 
These aggressive tactics, plus high 
standards—the college was the first in 
Philadelphia to require a four-year course 
—eventually broke down most of the re- 
sistance. At present, about one woman 
M.D. out of every six in the U.S. is an 
alumna. They work in every field of 
medicine, including (since World War 
II) military medicine. The college is 
proud to claim that many of its graduates 
pioneered in missionary medicine, and in 
the scientific treatment of the insane. 


The Blind at Work 


The final step in the medical care of 
a blind man is to find useful work for 
him. But this is a field where there has 
been more talk than accomplishment. 

Some exceptions to this rule have 
been made, particularly by a few indus- 


trial firms which have gone out of their ° 


way to set up long range programs to 
place the blind in skilled jobs. One such 
is the Timken Roller Bearing Co. of 
Canton, Ohio, among whose 1,800 em- 
ployes are 41 blind. Only three of these 
were with Timken before they lost their 
sight; the others joined the company be- 
cause Timken makes a place for them. 

Musical Meter. One essential job 
at Timken is precision-gauging its prod- 
ucts, some of which have to be accurate 
up to 1/25 millionths of an inch. Sighted 
persons measure the bearings with the 
help of an automatic light-signaling de- 
vice. But since the blind cannot use this, 
Timken electronic engineers spent two 
years rigging up an apparatus which 
translates the measurements into sounds 
—three notes which signal oversize, un- 
dersize and accurate gauging. 

The apparatus is available, royalty- 
free, to any firm that can use it—pro- 
vided it will employ a blind operator. 
According to Dr. Edward M. Feiman, 
Timken’s medical director, “blind em- 
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Wide World 
Pamela. Pam was shy when mother 


introduced sister. 


(SEE: One Year) 


ployes can perform about 80% as efficient 
work as the regular employe.” 
Progress. The electronic-sound de- 
vice was part of an exhibit staged last 
week in Washington by the Blinded Vet- 
erans Association. Its four-day confer- 
ence was designed to show what it has 
accomplished for members since it was 
organized (with a wholly sightless direc- 
torate) four years ago, and to press Con- 
gress for additional medical benefits. 


Pamela: One Year Later 


The axiom that “no news is good 
news is often true in reverse; good news 
is often no news. 

In August of last year, there was 
hardly a newspaper reader who didn’t 
know about the misfortunes of Pamela 
Lamphere, of Chicago, and her parents. 
Pamela, then 22 months old, had a rare 
deformity: she was born with her blad- 
der outside her- body. Her father, Fred, 
wanted Pamela to be operated on, though 
he had been told her chances of survival 
were 1 in 100; Mrs. Lamphere, though 
warned that the child would surely die 
without surgery, couldn’t face the risk. 

The Lampheres’ disagreement landed 
them in divorce court, where a compas- 
sionate judge made a wise decision: let 
a panel of top medical specialists decide. 

Bet on Skill. The medical panel 
voted unanimously for operation, and 
picked Dr. Harry Oberhelman, top sur- 
geon of the Loyola Medical School, for 
the job. Actually, three delicate opera- 
tions, spread over a period of many 
months, were required. After the last one, 
Mrs. Lamphere brought a surprise to 
Pamela in her room at Chicago’s County 
Hospital: a baby sister, Susan, to whom 
Pamela (see cut), no longer wan and 
sickly, reacted like any little girl—with 
a mixture of shyness and jealousy. 

Last week doctors in touch with the 
case reported Pamela, now three years 
old, to be quite well, back home with 
both parents and gradually working out 
her normal “rivalry” with her three- 
month-old sister, Susan. 
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Only ONE home freezer 
can give you this 
money-saving feature! 


Ask your Frigidaire Dealer about the thrifty 
Meter-Miser in this great new freezer — it's the same 


mechanism that powers America’s No. 1 Refrigerator! 





‘The amazing Meter-Miser, famous for 
thrifty, dependable performance in mil- 
lions upon millions of Frigidaire products, 
is setting new records in this beautiful 
new Frigidaire Home Freezer. It’s the 
simplest of all cold-making mechanisms 
—sealed in steel, oiled for life— guarded 
by a 5-Year Protection Plan. Only 
Frigidaire has it! 


You'll save money on food, too—save 
work, save shopping time—with this 
8.8 cu. ft. Frigidaire Home Freezer. It 
holds 290 lbs. of frozen foods—has 
counter-balanced top that lifts and 
lowers like a feather — automatic interior 
light—rust-proof interior finish—auto- 
matic safety alarm—and many other 
special features. It was designed by 





Special Freezing Shelf provides convenient 
place to freeze foods before storing in other 
parts of freezer. Cooling coils around all 
four walls and bottom assure near zero cold 
throughout freezer. 


Raymond Loewy —engineered by the 
Frigidaire men who developed America’s 
No. 1 Refrigerator. 


Ask your Frigidaire Dealer to tell you 
about all the Frigidaire Home Freezers — 
up to 26 cu. ft. sizes—and see all the other 
new Frigidaire Appliances for kitchen 
and laundry. Look in the Classified 
Phone Directory for your dealer’s name, 
or write Frigidaire Division of General 


Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 
In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. i «=| 


FRIGIDAIRE 


Home Freezers 





Two Roomy Storage Baskets are handy for 
meats, fruits and small packages. They 
slide from side to side on rails, make it 
easier to select foods from bulk storage 
area below. 
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| Discovered 
How To 


HEAR 


AGAIN 
IN 20 SECONDS 





I was in despair when I began to lose 
my hearing. Then one day—in just 20 
seconds—I discovered how to hear 
again. Thanks to the new Beltone 
Phantomold, there’s NO BUTTON 
IN MY EAR. Discover how you, too, 
can hear again. Mail coupon for FREE 
booklet that tells all the facts. 





<a yt TUne OF 
‘S Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 
Xior 
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MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. PT-9-21 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 

Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. PT-9-21 
1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, III. 
Please send me in a plain wrapper, with- 
out obligation, FREE booklet that tells 
how deaf can hear again without a 
button in the ear. 
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fall roses gorgeous! 


As summer slips into fall, PLANTABBS are important 
to everything growing. These rich, completely balanced, 
easy-to-use food TABLETS will produce colorful fall 
roses with long, strong stems, abundant leaves and 
large, fragrant blooms. All evtumn flowers will respond 
amazingly! Your outdoor potted plants fed now with 
PLANTABBS will be sturdier, healthier arid strengthened 
against set-backs when brought indoors. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Available in 25c, 50c, 
$1.00 and $3.50 sizes. At florists, seedsmen, hardware and 
department stores, or postpaid from PLANTABBS 


~ CORPORATION, Baltimore 1, Maryland. 
mn i 
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— PLANT FOOD TABLETS PLUS B1 











Sports 


Too Darn Tough 


Last year little Bergen Junior Col- 
lege, in Teaneck, N.J., fielded its best 
football team—won every one of its 
games. This year, apparently having 
played itself right off the gridiron, Ber- 
gen has had to drop the sport. Explained 
the college’s president, Dr. C. L. Littel: 
“We couldn’t schedule a sufficient num- 
ber of opponents.” 


Growth of.a Gridwork 


Sports-minded citizens of Richmond, 
Va., were agog. To town had come the 
Pittsburgh Steelers of the National Foot- 
ball League for an exhibition with the 
Richmond Rebels, the city’s gridiron 
pros. Trumpeted the Richmond News 
Leader, defiantly aware of the game’s 
David and Goliath aspects: “Rebels Un- 
awed by Pittsburgh Eleven.” 

That night, in 22,000-seat city sta- 
dium, the Rebels showed they were un- 
awed indeed. They bounced resiliantly 
off Pittsburgh’s bone-crushing single wing 
attack, held a 16-14 lead halfway 
through the fourth quarter, succumbed 
28-16 only after two final desperation 
Steeler touchdowns. 

To Richmond, and to proud Rebel 
owner Harry Seibold, the game last week 
was a smashing moral victory. It was a 
moral victory, too, to what is probably 
the least-known circuit in modern foot- 
ball—the American Football League, 
only minor grid league operating today.* 

No rag-tag collection of sandlotters 
and semi-pros, the A.L. includes Rich- 

*# The two majors: The National Football 
League, in Philadelphia, Washington, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Los Angeles, Green Bay, 
Wis., Detroit; The All-America Conference, in 


Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, 
Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago. 





mond, Wilmington, Del.; Paterson and 
Jersey City, N.J.; Bethlehem and Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. So far it has escaped the 
financial. disasters that folded its two 
latest contemporaries—the Dixie League 
(in 1947) and the Pacific Coast League 
(in 1948). 

Steady. One reason is sound back- 
ing. Owner and No. 1 fan of the Wilming- 
ton Clippers is Lammot du Pont Jr., 
member of Delaware’s powerful du Pont 
family and the wealthiest man in profes- 
sional football. Siebold, of the Rebels, 
is a well-to-do Richmond businessman. 
Mill owner Lou Guarino owns the Jersey 
City Giants. A combination of business- 
men, headed by Joe Abbott, owns the 
Paterson Panthers. Bethlehem’s Bulldogs 
and Wilkes-Barre’s Bullets are strongly- 
supported civic enterprises. 

League president is Joseph Rosen- 
tover, who helped organize the circuit in 
1936, and who now devotes full-time, in 
New York, to League affairs. 

A.L. players -are recruited from 
major league clubs or come directly from 
college or other teams. Richmond boss 
Seibold has 13 ex-major leaguers and 
eight former college captains on his 23- 
man roster. Among the ex-collegians is 
Fred Cooper, 1948 Virginia Union Uni- 
versity captain and first Negro to play on 
a white Southern team. Cooper got a five- 
minute ovation from the Richmond stands 
when he ran 66 yards for a touchdown 
in his first Rebels game. 

Tacticians. All six A.L. clubs have 
coaching to match the playing talent, uni- 
forms and equipment that have taken 
them out of the semi-pro class. 

Georgetown University’s great Augie 
Lie, a veteran National League and All- 
America Conference player, signed last 
month to coach Paterson, which won the 
1948 A.L. pennant. Jersey City is coached 
by Vince Cammisa, formerly of Notre 
Dame and the Boston Yanks. Lee Pen- 
dergast, formerly of Lafayette, coaches 
Bethlehem. Joe McCracken, former Cita- 
del assistant, is at Wilkes-Barre. Doug 


Peak or Bust. Winner of the annual motor race up Pikes Peak this Labor 
Day was Colorado Springs sight-seeing car driver Al Rogers, who outdistanced 
20 competitors, covered the 12144 mile course in 15 minutes, 54.26 seconds. 
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Turley, former Washington Redskin, 
coaches Wilmington. Richmond has Keith 
Molesworth, ex-Chicago Bears quarter- 
back and Navy backfield coach, assisted 
by Frank Walton, former Pitt All-Ameri- 
can, former Redskin player and Pitt and 
Colgate assistant coach. 

Market. As Rosentover sees it, the 
League’s opportunity lies in the chance 
to furnish more non-major league cities 
with higher caliber professional foot- 
ball. Already on hand are applications 
for franchises in Freeport, L.I., Erie, Pa., 
and Syracuse, N.Y. Next, Rosentover 
would like to expand to such Midwest 
cities as Akron, Toledo, Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, Louisville, and Kansas City. He 
hopes the League can grow to 10 teams. 


The Sox Slip 


Twelve games behind the league- 
leading New York Yankees in July, Bos- 
ton’s Red Sox had come fast, were only 
144 games away when they met the 
Yanks in a “crucial” series last week. 
The Yanks took the first game. The sec- 
ond was rained out. The Sox took the 
next one. By the week end (after beat- 
ing the A’s while New York split two 
with Washington) the Sox were only one 
game behind. 

Over the week end, however, things 
changed fast. While the Yankees were 
taking two from Washington’s thoroughly 
inept Senators, Boston lost two to the 
Athletics, found itself a full three games 
off the pace. Sportswriters chorused that 
a Sox recovery now would be a miracle. 

Wide Open. But Boston, though it 
had slipped, was not yet down. There 
were five games left to play with New 
York. Conceivably, counting out Detroit 
and Cleveland, the pennant could go 
undecided until the last day of the sea- 
son when Sox play Yanks in Yankee 
Stadium, Oct. 2. 


Cold Year in Britain 


Last week, just as everybody knew 
they would, America’s top women tennis 
stars walloped England’s best, walked off 
again (for the 17th time) with the Wight- 
man Cup. 

So far this summer, England had 
won not a single important international 
golf or tennis meet. In July, California’s 
Ted Schroeder won London’s swank Wim- 
bledon tennis championships. In June, at 
Mamaroneck, N.Y., U.S. golf amateurs 
overwhelmed a British team to take the 
Walker Cup for the 11th time, out of 12 
attempts. 

Luckless Lion. Only in Dublin’s 
British Amateur Golf Championship, in 
June, and the British Open, at Sandwich, 
in July, had the U.S. drawn a blank. But 
these tournaments were won, respectively, 
by Irishman Sam McCready and South 
African Bobby Locke against feeble Eng- 
lish competition. Nobody, least of all the 
English, seemed able to account for the 
succession of defeats. 

This week, in Yorkshire, the Eng- 
lish seemed in for more of the same—a 
drubbing in Ryder Cup golf matches be- 
tween the pick of U.S. and British pros. 
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OTTAWA MFG. CO., 2-964 Garden St., Ottawa, Kan. 








FOR WOMEN ONLY 


"TALKING IT OVER 














I ALWAYS KEEP 
SEVERAL PACKAGES 
ON THE PANTRY 





SO... Buy 3 packages at 
a time. No refrigeration 
needed whatsoever .. . 
always handy—ready to use. 
Always dependable. 





STAYS FULL 
STRENGTH-YOU ff 
CAN COUNT ON IT F 


3 times as many 
women prefer 


FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 











Yes, YOU Can Earn 


BIG MONEY! 


tpg Farietmes Cando t sells Tacit 


nes gasoli - 
le. Other larger Models 


Starter and lights a 
to choose from. Over 4,000 in world-wide use. Time-proved, 
tested. At low cost — mow, plow, disc, harrow 
y 


plant, cultivate, ete. rect to user. FREE details. 


CATS PAW 


Reubbe rH is r LS & Soles 


> 


ANBURG, S.C. 
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Have you sometimes felt that a hearing 
aid was an endless drain on the pocket- 
book? Money every few days for fresh 
batteries ...cords... service... repairs. 


All that’s a thing of the past! 


Think of it. No more batteries to buy. 
Practically no outlay for servicing. 
Cords when you need them—handed 
to you with a smile. Repairs without 
any delay. Send in coupon below for 
the secret of hearing without these 
pleasure-spoiling irritations. 


gattery Costs 


Cord Costs 


Costs 


* No More High 
*& No More High 

* No More High Repo"! 
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service DE 


* No More 


— 
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THE MAICO CO., INC. 
18B Maico Bldg., Mpls. 1, Minn. 


Tell me how I can cut hearing costs 60%. 


* No Mo 


Name 
Address 


City Zone__State 
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ELECTRIFY 


YOUR OLD 


SEWING MACHINE 
Ta 
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that clumsy stove 
with a beautiful . . . 


FIREDAIRE 


Combination Furnace and Fireplace 





EASIER, FASTER, BETTER 
@ EASILY ATTACHED! 
@ COMES FULLY WIRED AND CONNECTED! 
@ 1 YEAR GUARANTEE ON ALL PARTS! 


At last an invention that ends tiresome foot 
pedaling. Electrifies your sewing machine—re- 
gardless of age, make or type—in 3 minutes! 
Just snap the BROWNELL MOTOR KIT in 
place, plug it into any standard 110-volt AC 
or DC outlet and presto! — a modern elec- 
tric sewing machine! Handy foot control 
tes machine speed to your needs. 
t is complete—nothing else to buy. 
= $16.75 for everything! FREE 
useful $2.75 value SEW 
“LIGHT. if you order today! 

Send Ne Money 

Mail co 





A living-room furnace with removable 
doors for use as a real open fireplace, 
too! Comes prefabricated, mantel to 








: 308'Ganat Sta, ew Varna, INC. Dept. EM19 . hearth, in many designs. Saves space, 
; EY = contnn machine” mtor bit ot $26.78 H fits any chimney, burns any fuel. In- 
NAS s a ‘ stall it yourself in a few hours. No 
S  Handwheel turns [) toward me Cewertemme 8 damage to walls or floor, no extra 
4 () Send postpaid. 1 enclose $.............20.000000: 2 masonry. Heats 4 to 7 rooms on 1 to 
H ( Sena COD .O.D. ve nr postman $16.75 plus C.O.D. : 2 floors. Adds beauty and value to your 
s le “eteede tO ee fer sane’ ee H home. Models also available for use as 
© MEMO vsncvscrserersentesenssdorenseresssosscepunsesessece H fireplace only. Priced as low as $89.50. 
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People 


and Places 


Names in the News. Curvaceous 


Jacque Mercer, 18-year-old Litchfield, 
Ariz., ranch girl (below), won the 1949 
Miss America contest over 51 other love- 
lies. Specifications: 5 feet, 4 inches; 106 
pounds; 34-inch bust; 22-inch waist; 34- 
inch hips. She can also act. . . . Sen. 
Arthur H. Vandenberg (R.-Mich.) ex- 
pects to undergo a major operation 
soon. Suzanne Perrin, New York 
society girl, became the second wife of 
Rep. Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. 

End of the Road. Maj. Gen. Wal- 


ter C. Short, U.S.A. Retired, Army com- 
mander at Pearl Harbor when the Japa- 
nese attacked, died in Dallas, Tex., at 69. 

. Died, in Boston, at 71, Bobby Walt- 
hour, for many years the world’s fastest 
man on a bicycle. . William P. Odom, 
speed record holder for around-the-world 
flight, perished in a flaming crash in the 





Acme 
Miss America, 1949. Beauty plus tal- 
ent. 
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Thompson Trophy race in Cleveland. .. . 
Died, in Washington, James C. Capt, 
since 1941 director of the Census Bureau. 
. . - in an automobile crash near South 
Salem, N. Y., C. S. Woolworth II, grand- 
son of one of the founders of the F. W. 
Woolworth Co. 


Wonders of Science. University of 
Vermont scientists reported that gum- 
drops, by virtue of their tooth-trapping 
qualities, were far superior to cheese as 
mouse-trap bait. . . . Cyril Tasker, direc- 
tor of research for the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
told the U.N. Scientific Conference on 
Conservation and Utilization of Re- 
sources that plunging necklines and 
backless evening gowns in women’s styles 
were causing a proportionate drop in 
world fuel supplies—just to keep women 
warm. 


Un-paired & Repaired. Former 
Under-secretary of State William L. Clay- 
ton and Mrs. Clayton were remarried in 
Alberta, Canada, a little more than three 
months after Mrs. Clayton won a divorce 
on charges of “neglectful, unkind and 
cruel treatment”. . . . Movie star Ginger 
Rogers won a divorce from her third hus- 
band, Jack Briggs. . . . Washington social 
arbiter, Mrs. Carolyn Hagner Shaw, 
charged cruelty in a suit for limited di- 
vorce against her husband, John Francis 
Shaw. ... Mrs. Sophie Nichols, Detroit, 
won an annulment of her marriage to 




















[t's all over town... 


Tough Dura-Zinc-Alloy 
protects every seam 
and surface 


@ Good looks? Wheeling Ware is neat, bright, 
attractive. Long wear? Each piece of Wheeling 


Ware is carefully hand-dipped after it’s made 
in tough Dura-Zinc-Alloy to give every seam 


and surface a rust-and-corrosion resistant coat. 
The rugged construction means dollars saved by 


years of gtd use. Ask your dealer for the 


ware with the Red Label. 


1, GARBAGE CAN. Shining... attractive... built to 
last. Sturdy corrugated construction. Cover locks in 
place when handle is raised. 


2. DUB-L-TUB. Gives you double tub value for 
washing, carrying, storing. Special stamped bottoms 
for extra strength. 


3. HEAVY-DUTY ASH CAN. Mode of heavy-gauge 
steel and Dura-Zinc-Alloy coated. Special heavy 
steel bands riveted to protect tops and bottoms. 
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WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY-WHEELING, W. VA. 





Three pairs. Ex-Wac Mrs. Margaret Summers and her “army.” (SEE: Convention) 


Walter Nichols when she told the court 
she had not seen or heard from him since 
he disappeared from their wedding re- 
ception Dec. 23, 1923. . . . Clarence D. 
Lang, Los Angeles, asked for an annul- 
ment because his wife had had six hus- 
bands and had only told him about five. 


Traffic Jam. Mrs. Adolphus Norris 
drove 1,600 miles from her husband’s 
Arctic trading post to Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada, to have an aching tooth pulled. 

. When a Detroit cop put a traffic 
ticket on a parked car without filling out 
or signing the ticket, it was returned with 
a $2 check—unsigned. ... A Raleigh, 


N.C., bus driver had his first accident in 
13 years when his bus rammed the auto- 
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— SQUARE TUBS AILS = 










WHEELING WARE 


© CHECK YOUR NEEDS 


TWIN -PAILS 


mobile owned by the president of the 
transit company. 


Convention Notes. George N. 
Craig, Brazil, Ind., attorney, became the 
first World War II veteran to be elected 
national commander of the American Le- 
gion. .. . Harold Russell, handless World 
War II veteran who won a Hollywood 
Academy Award for his performance in 
The Best Years of our Lives, was elected 
national commander of the Amvets. 
Former Wac Margaret K. Summers, 
Doylestown, Ohio, (above) arrived in 
New York, enroute to the Philadelphia 
WAC convention, accompanied by her 
three sets of twins, all born within 27 
months. 


of course! 
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Radio-TV 





Who Said That? 


Fred and Dorothy Friendly, husband 
and wife, thought up the title. The Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. was skeptical 
at first. The Friendlys, long in the news- 
paper business, were still fairly new to 
radio. But they were sure Jans would 
take to a quiz program based on quota- 
tions from the week’s news—provided, 
of course, the quotes were juicy, simple 
and provocative. 

The network toyed with the idea of 
letting members of the studio audience 
try to identify authors of the quotes. Fred 
Friendly insisted on a panel of distin- 
guished guests, and got it. Each week it 
consists of three new members and one 
regular, John Cameron Swayze, NBC 
newscaster. 

On a hot night, two days before the 
4th of July last year, Who Said That? 
made its debut on radio. Last week, spon- 
sorless despite a select, avid following, 
the radio version was crowded out of its 
coveted Sunday night spot and suspended 
indefinitely. The sponsoréd TV version 
goes on. 

Flunk & Pay Up. Format of the 
TV version NBC, Sat. 9 p.m., EDT; which 
began nine months ago, is simple. Bob 
Trout, master of ceremonies, asks mem- 
bers of the panel to identify the author 
of each quote he reads. If they fail, each 
panel member puts $5 in a fish bowl. 

At the end of the program the money 
in the fish bowl goes to the sender of 
the “all-time” quote used in that parti- 
cular program, plus a portable radio and 
a television set, if the panel guesses 
wrong. If, however, the panel gets the 
“all-time” quote right, the money is car- 
ried over to the next program. 

Celebrities often need to be coaxed 
to appear on the show, fearing to be put 
down as not well-read. Maine’s Sen. Mar- 
garet Chase Smith probably has appeared 
more often than any other guest. At $150 
an appearance, she has paid for an entire 
kitchen in her Skowhegan home. Her 


Quote-masters. They pay if they lose. Bob Considine, Sen. Smith, Paul Lucas, NBC’s Swayze. 
52 


funniest comment was her answer to Bob 
Trout’s question: “I know you don’t want 
to be President, Mrs. Smith, but suppose 
you woke up and found yourself in the 
White House. What would you do?” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Smith, “I'd go 
straight to Mrs. Truman and apologize 
and then I’d go home.” 

George Bernard Shaw is the most 
quoted man, with President Truman a 
runnerup. The most nervous guests are 
those who know the most correct an- 
swers. When Mary Margaret McBride ap- 
pears she is well fortified with a careful 
study of the week’s news. In the same 
category have been Harold Ickes, James 
G. Thurber, John Lardner. One of the 
few who couldn't identify any of the 
quotes, and didn’t pretend to, was Joan 
Blondell, movie star. Finally, she told 
Trout reproachfully: “I told you I 
wouldn’t know.” 

Super-ear. To composer-conductor 
Leonard Bernstein was thrown the big- 
gest curve of all. The opening bars of 
three different recordings of Tchaikow- 
sky’s sixth, or Pathétique symphony 
were played. Bernstein was asked to 
identify the conductor of each. While the 
studio audience gasped, Bernstein came 
up with the correct answer for each: first 
recording, Stokowski; second, Toscanini; 
third, Koussevitsky. 

For would-be guests the moral was 
plain: don’t appear unless you know the 
answers. 


Programs & People 


Few U.S, listeners normally tune in 
on Canadian stations, but Wednesday 
night, from 7:30 p.m. on, is an exception. 
For four solid hours then, an estimated 
200,000 Americans tune in on Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp.’s_trans-continental 
network. Reason: no commercials, a 
whole evening devoted to classical music 
and serious drama, mostly by Canadians. 

What price a television color con- 
verter? RCA estimates it at $25, CBS at 
$75, Benjamin Abrams, president of Em- 
erson Radio, predicts it will run between 
$300 and $500. None are yet slated for 
mass production. 

Dunninger, the mentalist, has made 





mind reading familiar to TV and radio 
audiences. Now comes a network TV 
series featuring a hypnotist, Dr. Franz 
Polgar. Over CBS, beginning Friday, 
Sept. 16 (7:45 p.m. EDT), Polgar will 
put members of the studio audience into 
a swoon, show how they respond to hyp- 
notic suggestion. 


Rustlers at Work 


CBS last week continued its pro- 
gram raids on NBC, taking over Carna- 
tion Milk’s “Contented Hour.” The cows 
which have been mooing on NBC for 17 
years will hit CBS Oct. 2 at 10 p.m. 
(EST). Carnation thus joins Amos ’n’ 
Andy, Jack Benny, Edgar Bergen, Red 
Skelton, Horace Heidt, Burns & Allen, 
Ozzie & Harriet. Latest quip at Radio 
City: “When RCA-Victor returns in the 
fall, will it be on CBS?” 


The Un-stopped Music 


The Federal Communication Com- 
mission’s 3-to-l1 decision banning give- 
aways became, in effect, a 3-to-2 decision 
last week, as Commissioner Robert F. 
Jones prepared to file a dissenting opin- 
ion. Jones, ill at the time of the original 
verdict, shares the view of Frieda Hen- 
nock, newly-appointed Commissioner, 
that bad as the give-aways are, the FCC 
has no power to outlaw them. 

To the courts also last week went 
the three major broadcasting networks. 
National, American and Columbia told a 
Federal court in New York that (1) the 
FCC_does not have jurisdiction over the 
content of radio programs and that Con- 
gress specifically denied it the power of 
censorship, and (2) that even if it had 
the power to enforce the Federal criminal 
code as affecting lotteries, its interpreta- 
tion of the lottery provisions of the law 
was incorrect. 

Bystander. This legal skirmish 
found the Mutual Broadcasting System 
twiddling its thumbs. Not that MBS was 
pro FCC, but not a single MBS give- 
away program uses the telephone to con- 
tact participants. All confine their awards 
to people in the studio audience, a device 
presumably not under FCC’s ban. 





(SEE: Who Said That?) 
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Paul Douglas. Everybody should do it 
as well as he does in Everybody Does It. 


Guffaw in C-Major 


One of the most durable themes in 
American humor is the conflict between 
the wife who wants the world to acclaim 
her as a great singer and the husband 
who would give his right arm for a little 
peace and quiet. 

This setup forms the basis for a 
generally amusing new comedy, Every- 
body Does It (20th Century-Fox). The 
show is not quite as sure-fire as it might 
be, perhaps because Nunnally Johnson, 
who wrote and produced it, performed the 
same chores for a 1939 version titled 
Wife, Husband and Friend. It is difficult 
to warm over a creative impulse. 

Fortunately for Everybody Does It, 
Paul Douglas plays the long-suffering 
husband. Hefty, homely Mr. Douglas is 
easily Hollywood’s brightest comedy find 
in years. His good-natured, rough-edged 
personality projects from the screen with 
an almost third-dimensional effect, and 
he provides this new version of an old 
tale with the vitality it desperately needs. 

In her considerably quieter way, 
Celeste Holm is amusing as the little 
woman who is sure she has a superb 
voice to give the world. Linda Darnell, 
who scored a direct hit with Douglas in 
his debut picture, A Letter to Three 
Wives, hasn’t a great deal to do as the 
opera singer who converts a happy home 
into a triangle, but she has never looked 
lovelier. If more Met sopranos really re- 
sembled Miss Darnell, grand opera would 
be as popular as baseball. 

Everybody Does It is not without its 
plot surprises. It turns out that Douglas, 
who has modestly confined his warbling 
to the shower, has one of the great sing- 
ing voices of the age. 

Mr. Douglas’s discovery of this 
causes all sorts of farcical developments, 
and Miss Holm’s discovery of it leads to 
one of the funniest scenes of the year. 
Outraged to discover that her mate has a 
bel canto that eclipses her own, Miss 
Holm lies in wait for him with a golf 
club. She uses it too, in a fine burst of 
vindictive fury. 
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Sergeants 00. 


| No. 1118 COOKIT with 15 assorted HEATABS 





Your pup can be tip-top, too— 


Sergeants shows you what to do! 


He’s the life of the family! A bounding bundle of loving licks and 
winning tricks. With enough appeal in one pleading paw to melt the 
hardest heart! That’s how you can keep him — with the simple, easy 
care that Sergeant’s Dog Care Products help you give. There are 21 
of these fast-acting, dependable products — one for nearly every canine 
trouble. All are developed by scientific research, and thoroughly tested 


by consulting veterinarians. 


Each refiects Sergeant’s vast 74-year 


experience in serving dog owners. Following are items to keep on hand. 
Your drug or pet store can supply you. 


FOR FLEAS—Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA* Soap for the bath—Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA 


Powder dusted on regularly between baths. 


Both kill and repel fleas. 


FOR THAT ITCHING SKIN irritation sometimes called “summer eczema,” soothing 
Sergeant’s Skin Balm brings quick, healing relief. 
FOR WORMS .. . which may prove fatal and which infest nearly all puppies and 


most grown dogs . 


.. Sergeant’s SURE SHOT* Capsules for large dogs— Puppy 


Capsules for pups and dogs under ten pounds. 


FREE: Helpful advice on how te. feed se aa se | 
dog. Ask for your free copy of Sergeant's Dog Book a 
een ot Or write Sergeant's, Richmond 20, Va. 


drug or pet store. 


Amazing low 


rice! They work 
like ordinary shears, BUT cut continuous 
pinked non-ravel row ongoonss quickly, . 
neatly. Precision groundb adesof t fine, high pol- 


ished steel. Cuts almost any kind and weight 
of fabrics. SAVE 


ed on 
Will lact litstine: SEND NO MOREY Pag rental Bo eee cae: 


ery, or send $2.96 now and save postage. Use 10 days. If not delighted 
return the shears and purchase price will be refunded. Order today! 


Ray Shears Co., 259 Strader, Dept.K-63, Cincinnati 26, Ohio 





Sensational Pocket Size 


Ze] Re)l, lem eele) @-3 10)" 43 


with 15 HEATAB Fiame Tablets 
COOKS «FRIES» BOILS $}00 


- 
au yours FC 





So compact you can carry both 
stove and a supply of miracle 
HEATAB fuel in your pocket, 
tackle box, glove compartment 
of car. Always ready for use. 
Lozenge-size SPEAKER HEATABS give hot, 
steady, blue flame ... no smoke, odor, soot or 
ashes. Use it indoors or outdoors. It’s the same 
SPEAKER COOKIT carried by millions of Gls 
during war. Nothing else like it! Ideal for home 
emergency service, camping, picnics, starting barbecue 
fires, heating baby’s milk in nursery, sick rooms, etc. 
Send cash with order. Mailed postpaidany whereinU.S. 
OR 
GIFT COOKIT with 2 extra pkgs. Heatab fue! [!arge size} $2.00 


DEALERS: Write on your letterhead for 
wholesale net price list and catalog sheet. 


BROUGHTON SALES & SPECIALTY CO. 


‘ Dept. PF-39, 4604 Park Ave. So., Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
a LAAT EN TORENC H N SRO Lf eo NRA TA 


* @® Polk Miller Products Corporation 


CARE PRODUCTS 














Blades 
hand honed, 
hand stropped. 
Many so at 
your dealer's. 

$1.50 up. 
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REPAIR TOILET SEATS 


WITH PLASTIC WOOD 
EASY! No skill 
required. Handles 
like putty . .. andy 
hardens into wood.¥ 


IN CANS 
OR TUBES 








FROM COVER 
—~, TO COVER | 


re 


The Most Up-to-Date and Most 
Authoritative Handy-Size Dictionary 


EBSTER’S NEW COLLEGI- 

ATE DICTIONARY is an 
entirely new work—enlarged and 
completely rewritten to cover 
man’s new knowledge in every 
field. Best for home, school and 
office because it is based on the big 
W ebster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, Second Edition, the ‘‘Su- 
preme Authority,’’ and is charac- 
terized by the same outstanding 
scholarship and accuracy. More 
than 125,000 entries; 2,300 terms 
illustrated. Hundreds of new 
words. Thumb index. $6.00 and 
up, depending on binding. At 
your bookseller’s, or write to: 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 
353, Springfield 2, Massachusetts, 


i Mevuam-Websler 


jVCHRISTMAS CARDS 
‘ 


Den 


7 


SEND NO MONEY 
Write for Samples 


NEW. DIFFERENT. EXCLUSIVE 


MH NAME IMPRINTED 


72 - Brush stuoios 


EARN 
in 1 


BIG EXTRA MONEY 
time, se 


as 
a 


easily 
Ll 


or 6 ’ new 
Christmas cards and Gifts-'n-Things. 
21-folder Ass’t sells for $1.00 sent on 
approval; no investment. Get $50 or 


Sample Offers. 


for new 3-dimensional cards. PLASTIC 


Religious, Gift Wra 


STAY DRY witn 
TOWER’S 


GARMENTS 


OILED OR RUBBER 
FOR MEN WHO 


WORK IN 


THE 


WET! 


pants. 
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who must have! 
dependable wet 
weather protec- 
tion or garments 
that in addition re- 
sist oils, greases or 
ordinary acids de- 
mand the new 
TOWER’S NEOPRENE 
coated jackets, 
coats, hats and 


A 
i§s 


OJLED 


SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US 


FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER PR 


A.J. TOWER CO. 


SIMMONS ST.. BOSTON 20, MASS. 


cards, genuine engraved etchings, 
2 Birthdays, 

ete. DeLuxe Album. We send FREE 
PLES of easy-to-sell personal | 









We are headquarters | 





Colorful Cossacks. They’re a big hit in 
the hinterlands. (SEE: Carnegie Hall) 


Carnegie Hall, Main St. 


This fall, in the little paper-pulp 
town of Baie Comeau (pop. 1,900) in 
northern Quebec, wool-shirted woodsmen 
will clomp into the town hall to hear a 
famous violinist. From an Apache Indian 
reservation in Arizona, a group of stu- 
dents will travel 25 miles into Globe to 
applaud a soprano. 

And in Elmira, N.Y., Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Rome, Ga., Oshkosh, Wis., and 
more than 1,500 other American and 
Canadian cities and towns, thousands of 
solid, unpretentious citizens will attend 
series of concerts by vocalists, pianists, 
symphony orchestras—even harmonica 
players. 

This week hundreds of these concert 
artists, some well established, others up 
and coming, begin long, exhausting tours 
that will take them from Portland, Me., 
to San Diego, Cal., or even to Juneau, 
Alaska, and Havana, Cuba. They will cut 
encores to catch trains, drive through 
blizzards and skirt floods to play in metro- 
politan centers and wayside hamlets. 

Top-drawer talent 30 years ago hit 
only big cities. When Chautauqua com- 
panies tried to book artists into smaller 
cities, there were deficits which local 
merchants and bankers had to make good. 

Shift Down. In 1920, a young man 
named Ward French, “peddling” talent 
for a Chicago Chautauqua agency, was 
asked to secure ten $70 guarantees from 
well-to-do citizens in a small Illinois 
town. After being tossed out of every 
store and bank on Main St., he reversed 
the procedure, got seventy $10 guaran- 
tees instead. This began history’s great- 
est mass movement toward great music, 
the organized audience plan. 

Dema E. Harshbarger, another Chau- 
tauqua producer, made the next logical 
step in Battle Creek, Mich. The local 
music club, with a long string of deficits 
behind it, refused to go on importing con- 
certs. Miss Harshbarger countered with 
a proposal to organize a concert associa- 





Will You Give 


for these helpful 
books about your 
HEARING ? 


| gets people who previously had 
difficulty in hearing well now 
tell us that the new scientific exer- 
cises we sent them have greatly im- 
proved their hearing ability. 
These valuable exercises (the 
same as those furnished to doctors, 
clinics, and colleges) will be mailed 
to you—in a plain wrapper —FREE 
and without obligation. Simply drop 
a penny postcard or letter to: Public 
Education Dept. 52, Acousticon 
Laboratories, 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. Ask for Hearing 


Exercises. 
changes when flying, 


AIR SICK ee: 8 
NAUSEA. 


...Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 








caused by sodden 







THE WORLD OVER 





INVENTOR 


Patentlawsencourage the development of inventions. 

Our firm is registered to practice before the U. S. 

Patent Office. Write for further particulars as to 

— protection and procedure and “Invention 
ecord’’ form at once. o obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
1026 Victor Building Washington 1, BD. C. 


SSS 


OOTHACHE 7 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothaches. 
SS Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 


ie ean ness in gums or teeth. At all drug stores. 
‘Since 1888 





TOOTH GUM 


DENT’S 


TOOTH DROPS 
DENTAL POULTICE 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING 


An easy,way to do your saving 
is to get started on an automatic 
savings plan with U.S. Savings 
Bonds. 


Plan Number 1. If you are ona 
payroll, sign up_in the Payroll 
Savings Plan. 


Plan Number 2. If you are not 
on a payroll, sign up at your bank 
for a Bond-A-Month Plan. 


U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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IF PETER PAIN KNOTS You UP WITH 


Creek finished the week with 900 $5 mem- 
berships and a permanent association. 
Following this experiment, French 
and Miss Harshbarger, who is now gos- 
sip-columnist Hedda Hopper’s manager, 
collaborated to form Civic Concert Serv- 
ice, Inc., and put the plan on a national 
scale. They offered towns a season of 
concerts at $5 per membership. After the 
money was in the bank, artists were se- 
lected and dates set. It went well. 
Big Business. In 1930 French was 
brought to New York to organize a simi- 
{ lar set-up, Community Concert Service, 
for what is now Columbia Artists Man- 
- agement, Inc. French, now 59, still heads 
- CCS. Civic, his first love, is now a sub- 
sidiary of National Concert and Artists 













e Corporation. The rivals’ combined take 

3, last year was more than $11 million. 

d At the drop of a hint, either of these 

Ee services will send a representative from 

p New York to any town to organize a com- 

ic mittee and map a membership campaign. 

n For only $5, members get at least four 

2, concerts during the mid-September to 

ig mid-May season. Cities with bigger budg- ‘i 
ets get up to eight concerts. A typical to 242 

= series includes either a vocal or ica rub in Ben-Gay. yore 





FOR FAST Reiter, 


ts, methyl 
gin-relieving agen’, - 
of those two —— poets widely offered rub-ins! 


er 


ment ensemble, a pianist and a vocalist. 

Most of the audiences don’t want to 
be “educated.” They want musical enjoy- 
ment and fun. That’s why the Don Cos- 
sack Chorus, for instance, with songs, 
dances and colorful costumes, is usually 
a top attraction. While most artists con- 
sider 50 dates a good year’s business, 
Community’s Gen. Platoff Don Cossack 
Chorus is booked solidly except for 
Christmas Eve. Once when a bid came in 


times more 
salicylate and menthol, than 





Par Fas 


rye B en-Gay 


THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 


“a 


tion, sell memberships in a one-week cam- 
paign, create a fund before artists were 
booked. There would be no risk. Battle 













ions. “ 
I. 3. for that date, the manager refused. “On 
Ae Christmas Eve,” he said, “I’m going to 


let the Cossacks do their laundry.” 


D. C. Hurdling the Box Office 

























— a A oie HOW TO GIVE Pp 

7 or the Portland, Ore., Symphony, al In eT 
like many other orchestras throughout QUICK REST 

» Gum the nation, September is crisis-month. ° 

—_ This September, the worst seemed to TO TIRED EVES Saves Time and Money 
have happened. The orchestra’s 1949-50 | 


More than 1,150,000 busy American 
families depend on PATHFINDER‘ keep 
well informed in dss time for Jess money. 


The Ideal Gift 
for Every Occasion 


1 gift $2.50 [) 2 gifts $4 (1 
3 gifts for ONLY $5 [] 
KAdd $1 each for Canadian and foreign postage)) 
PLEASE SEND A YEAR OF PATHFINDER 


To 
Address 
Post ORC .....icnsccdnssiaaeene 
List additional gifts on separate sheet and attach. 

If you wish to be billed for gift subscrip- 
tions, attach your name and address. 

(_] $_Enclosed At PATHFINDER’s Risk 
() I'll Pay When Billed 

MAIL TODAY TO 
PATHFINDER —Dep?. M 


PATHFINDER BLDG. 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


@ Eyes tired? Feel 
as if you can't 


work, can’t enjoy pr so 
yourself? Then ff 
give them a é 
quick rest—_.. 


money had been raised to guarantee ex- 
penses. At this point, however, the mu- 
sicians decided on a gamble, since they 
had nothing to lose. 

They knew there was $50,000 in the 
till to pay for conductor, soloists, hall 
rental and advertising. So the players 
put it up to the management: they would 
forego salaries, instead would settle for a 
split of the box office take. If faith could 
move music lovers as well as mountains, 
Portland would have a good season. 


® Put two drops of 
gentle Murine in 
each eye. It cleanses 
and soothes. 


season was to be cancelled. Not enough 








Masterwork Bonus. Meanwhile in 
Missouri, the Kansas City Philharmonic’s 
canny directors moved to tap a new audi- 
ence with a new scheme. They went to 
employers in more than a score of big 
local firms, got them to offer workers sea- 
son tickets on a payroll deduction plan. 
Some employers made outright bloc-pur- 
chases of tickets to be given workers on a 
complimentary or incentive basis. 


@ In seconds, your 
eyes feel rested. 

Murine’s seven 
ingredients help 
your eyes feel fine. 
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UNITED AIR LINES 
LOW EXPENSE’ 

HAWAIIAN 

VACATIONS 


@A vacation in Hawaii is only 
hours away by United’s DC-6 
Mainliner 300s. 

Costs are low! Ask your travel 
agent about these Low Expense 
Air Vacations—or mail the cou- 
pon below for United’s Hawaiian 
folder which tells you in detail 
about ten expertly planned tours 
ranging from 9 to 30 days. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


United Air Lines, Dept. PA-9 
5959 Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Illineis 


Please send a free copy of your Low 
Expense Hawaiian Air Vacation folder. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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Bonds are always a 
Safe Investment 





‘Wellington 


the only original 
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Along The American Way 


The great news story of the 
20th Century may be, as many now 
suppose, the development of atomic 
power. More likely, historians of fu- 
ture centuries will find that the out- 
standing drama of our time has been 
something else. 

A century that, while not yet at 
the halfway mark, has seen two inde- 
scribably brutal world wars climaxed 
by the atom bomb might seem to have 
furnished sensations enough. Stupen- 
dous as these events have been, they 
cannot affect the earth’s inhabitants so 
profoundly as the current super-con- 
flict of ideas affects all the living and 
those yet to be born. 

Never has so much of the world 
divided so violently over two such 
sharply differentiated philosophies: 
freedom that respects the individual; 
and communism that ascribes impor- 
tance only to the state. . 


* * * 


The chief protagonists in this 
war of ideas are the U.S. and Russia. 

The U.S., by virtue of its historic 
experiment in self-government by the 
people, has inevitably become the 
leader and principal combatant in be- 
half of individual freedom. 

The opponent, however, is not 
merely Russia. Russia, a vast and 
populous land which centuries of 
tyranny deprived of real national 
strength, was seized some 30 years ago 
by a band of Communist terrorists who 
have since held Russians in their 
grip. The Communist internationalists 
squeeze wealth from their Russian 
serfs. With that wealth they propose 
by every ruthless tactic which decent 
people scorn, to gain control of the 
whole human race and of all the earth. 

They have won a great victory in 
China. They have progressed westward 
beyond the old European Russian 


boundaries. But their prime target is 
the U.S. 


2 & 


Any American finds himself 
puzzled when he tries to understand a 
Communist. The immediate purpose 
of the Communist is to make trouble. 
He hopes to make the troubles mount 
up to chaos. Then he expects his inter- 
national gang to seize control. 

Any situation, no matter how triv- 
ial, interests him if he sees a way to 
make trouble. He fans racial discon- 


tent, worms into labor unions to excite 
tension, criticizes everything that helps 
to make the country right and strong, 
and yells his head off about other evils 
that progress has not yet had time to 
correct. He enlists thousands of well- 


The Biggest News Story 





by Wheeler McMillen 





Robert Capa from A Russian Journal, 
Capa-Steinbeck; Viking Press 


Serf. Her masters’ goal is the world. 


meaning allies who agree about some 
of these evils, and uses them as his 
“fellow travelers.” He uses every de- 
vice, legal or illegal, which will fur- 
ther his ends. All the time his aim to 
destroy never wavers. 

The facts that he is hard to un- 
derstand, and that he so adeptly cov- 
ers his real purposes and methods, 
make it all the more essential that 
Americans do understand him. The 
ways of the Communist are, fortun- 
ately, becoming a little better known. 
The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the much-maligned Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee, the Department of 
Justice and other agencies have un- 
covered a great deal of information 
about how Communists are trying to 
weaken America. Much of the infor- 
mation has not reached the public. 


* & 


Here at PATHFINDER we believe 
that we owe to our readers the most 
factual, thorough and accurate reports 
that we can develop upon this tremen- 
dous, still little-known topic. Believ- 
ing it to be the great news story of the 
century, we think our readers ought to 
have the news of communism that 
most directly concerns Americans. 

Communism, being false, must 
use lies. Freedom can depend upon 
facts. 

Holding these beliefs, we have as- 
signed highly competent staff mem- 
bers who will devote their major ef- 
forts to reporting facts about Com- 
munist actions in the U.S. One of 
these reports you will find in the 
World department. There will be 
more, as the great story unfolds. 
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Books 


The Stunted Brain 


When Jesus, on the cross, cried out, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” He imputed a sin to His 
tormentors. The sin was immaturity, the 
malignant childishness which kept them 
from seeing themselves as murderers. 

Dr. H. A. Overstreet, philosopher- 
author of The Mature Mind (W. W. Nor- 
ton, New York: $2.95), thinks immatur- 
ity a sin, too; a sin as common and even 
more dangerous in the atomic age than it 
was in 33 A.D. It is a sin against the 
human mind. 

It was the egocentric, short-sighted 
immaturity sometimes called “practical- 
ity” which brought (and brings) “ribald 
laughter” at Jesus’ injunction, “Love one 
another,” although psychiatrists know 
this very urge as a most useful gauge of 
mental health. Continual fear and hate 
are disease-symptoms. Nor is Dr. Over- 
street afraid to point out that a whole 
society can be sick. This doesn’t make 
the sickngss “normal,” any more than 
polio oe a harmless by becoming epi- 
demic. 

Neither is “adjustment” always a 
sign of maturity. Socrates, the great 
questioner, wouldn’t adjust. An _ un- 
Athenian Activities Committee put him 
to death. Today the Socratic method is 
alive and vigorous. Athens died. 

Infantile Tyranny. The same pan- 
ic-prone immaturity, sometimes miscalled 
“faith” or “loyalty,” brought persecu- 
tion to Roger Bacon when he tried to 
free science from the taint of sorcery. 
Today it helps school boards keep their 
children from learning new—and per- 
haps better—ways of meeting life’s ex- 
igencies. 

True maturity only appears in adults 
who have never stopped growing up. 
Psychiatrists say the world holds only a 
handful of these. Dr. Overstreet, enter- 
ing his prime at 73, is certainly one. 
Only a man truly mature could have writ- 
ten a boek like this, able to deflate and to 
inspire at the same time. 





Overstreet. True adults are all too few. 
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Ger DOUBLE-ACTION Relief trom 


CONSTIPATION 
To Ease Its DOUBLE Distress! 





l 
2 











Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both—bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 


R. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


It relieves constipation thoroughly, 
pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


Its carminative action helps relieve 


that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 


Feel right overnight— Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
counters. 


CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pensin 


Gentle DOUBLE 


-ACTION 


axative 





LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 
RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $1.00 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX RELINER, a 
plastic, builds up (refits) loose upper and 
lower dentures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. Easily 
applied. No heating required. Brush it on 
and wear your plates while it sets. It ad- 
heres to the plates only and makes a 
comfortable, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each 
application lasts for months. Not a powder 
or wax. Contains no rubber or gum. Neu- 
tral pink color. Sold on MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE, Not 
sold in stores. Mail $1 for generous supply, brush and 
directions and we pay postage. Charges extra on C.O.D. 
orders. Proved by 10 years of Consumer Use 





DENDEX COMPANY, Dept. 88-B 
2024 West 6th Street © Los Angeles 5, Calif. 









5 YEAR WRITTEN GUARANTEE $ 


17-JEWEL WRIST WATCH 


ey 
ORIGINAL PRICE $59. °- 
INCABLOC-protected 

WATER REPELLENT... 


Sacrificed Because 
They're POST-Wer Surplus 


Luminous dial . . . sweep sec- 
ond hand . . . Super Accurate 
+ « « Imported Swiss precision 
movement and case. You get these 
Men's New 5 Year Guaranteed 
Watches now for a small fraction of 
the original price. Don't delay! Order 
now... while they fast. 


SEND ONLY $1 DOWN PAYMENT with 
order. Pay balance to postman on arrival. olus post- 
age. Or we pay postage if you enclose $16.95 plus $1.70 
tax. Handsome expansion band included with prepaid 
order. Money back in 5 days if not delighted. Order now! 
MARYLAND DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. 112 


$01 East Baltimore Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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TAX 











Feet Killing You? 


| READ THIS! When feet are tired and aching: 
1. Bathe with Cuticura Soap. 2. Massage with 
Cuticura Ointment. 3. Dust Cuticura Talcum 
I between toes and into shoes. Try this today! 


1 CUT ICURA ointment 









BOB HOPE 


{ “It is gratifying to 


know that with 
PARAVOX HEARING AIDS 
the Hard of Hearing, 


everywhere, may now en- 
joy my radio and motion 
picture shows. : 
*BOB HOPE, dis- 


tinguished Ra- 
Yes, through the use ot ond pe 
of the new “VERI- Star, now > 
” ke pearing in “‘Sor- 
small Paravox (a al yaa. 
ny hearing aid using ; 
a “Top-Secret” war-time discovery) 
clearer hearing, a better, happier life 
is always a possibility. Amazingly small, 
this miniature aid permits women now to 
wear it in a new secret way. With low-cut, 
off-shoulder dresses, with @ bathing suit, 
no tell-tale cord or wire shows, anywhere. 
Full information on this remarkable advance 
is free, just write for it. Men, too, can 
eliminate receiver button from ear, reduce 


self-consciousness. Write today, to 
PARAVOX RESEARCH 


2217 East 4th Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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***1 soak my plates in — 
Polident every day .. . to vi 
avoid Denture Breath. It’s ~ 
such a blessing to know 

that they are odor-free.”’ 


Mrs. J. R. S., Midland, Ark. 7 
When plates taste bad—feel hot and 
heavy in your mouth, watch out for 
Denture Breath. False teeth need the 
special care of a special denture 
cleanser—Polident. For a smile that 
sparkles ... for a mouth that feels 
cool, clean and fresh... for freedom 
from worry about Denture Breath 
.-. soak your plates in Polident 
every day. Costs only about a 
cent a day to use. 








s tp 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 











Bypaths 


Away From it All 


I'd like to discover and claim as my own 

An island enchantingly pretty; 

A tropical haven, uncharted, unknown— 

Located a mile from a city! 

—Richard Wheeler 
7. e e 

Before we give arms to other coun- 
tries, we should know whom they’re go- 
ing to embrace. 

. e s 

Often, when a country can’t beat us 

in war, she tries to dead-beat us in peace. 
. . . 

Many people will agree with Herbert 
Hoover that government expenses have 
reached the braking point. 

e ° - 

When this 5% business is licked, 

shall we call it V-Day? 
. ° . 

When next the GOP elephant goes 
ahunting, it may do better now that 
Gabrielson is blowing the horn. 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time a clever criminal 
lawyer was hired to defend a man on a 
murder charge. Everyone said his client 
didn’t have a chance. However, this law- 
yer soon succeeded in getting the case 
dismissed, on a slight technicality. 

It seems the victim was a woman, 
but on the record the defendant had been 
charged with manslaughter! 

Moral: Don’t overlook the details. 

—Chal Herry 
. ° 

Dr. Graham, White House physician, 
prescribes trips out of Washington for 
President Truman’s health. Some folks 
wish he’d prescribe trips out of Wash- 
ington for a lot of guys for the nation’s 
health. 








Dee for Pathfinder 


Average man’s opinion of: 
Nuclear Fission—Blank 
Einstein Theory—Blank 


Gov't. Business—Blanks 

Heating situation—Blankets 

Communists — Blankety, Blank, 
Blank!*#! 


Quips 

If in many matters Herbert Hoover 
was right, so long a time has now passed 
that no one resents it.—Pittsburgh Post 
Gazette. 

. . ° 

—Indians [are] now said to be the 
fastest growing minority in U.S. Are we 
going to give the country back to the 
Indians after all?—Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 


Spencer for Pathfinder 


“Purty; did ya make it?” 
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Acne sone 


y be interested in taking 


readers ma 
Will you 


this kind of vacation. 


tell them about it? . 
fbb wu” 











‘3 Chesterfield are 
completely satisfying 
‘Theyre Milder - much Milder 

Its MY cigarette 


—Lawille Bill 


Starving in“ INTERFERENCE” 
Ker Latest R. KO. Release 


PROMINENT TOBACCO FARMERS 
SMOKE CHESTERFIELD 
“Chesterfield always buys the highest 
quality mild, ripe tobacco. | find 
it's the best cigarette for Ge“ 
me to smoke because | enjoy its 
taste and it’s MILDER.” 


Dy p Rastery 
> . & ° 
| 


KINSTON, N. C. 


Copyright 1949, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 





